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ie may be said by some one that training is not 

manual training which does not teach a trade, 
but itis a fact, as Mr. Woodward has well illus- 
trated, that the Greek root, tech, found in the word, 
“technical,” and others like it, is ‘‘ employed to sig- 
nify an act resting upon princip'es worked out in 
practice.” The words “manual” and ‘‘éndus- 
trial” are employed as adjectives in connection 
with education, to express the brpadest possible cul- 
ture. A gymnasium could properly be part of a 
manual training school, since the mind cannot be 
trained excepting through the body. It is of the 
utmost consequence that every part of the body of 
& growing child shou!d be brought to its fullest per- 
fection, if it i expected that his mind shall be 
vigorous, comprehensive, and correct in its action. 





AN YONE who argues that a human being can be 

trained to think well without having healthy 
and vigorous bodily action, doesn’t know what he is 
talking about. The time has gone by for the wor- 
chip of pale-faced, lean cadaverous scholars, be they. 
poets, painters, or statesmen. Mind must get its 
knowledge through the body, and it must give it 


true humanity, justice, equity, piety, in sickly 
bodies. The poor emaciated scholar who burns his 
midnight oil, and starves his stomach that he may 
prove a genius, will fill an unknown grave. Manual 
training means “all-around training,” and this 
means the equable development of the whole being, 
and this is education, and there is no education 
without this. Jtis by no means necessary that a 
manual training school should teach a trade, but it 
is necessary that it should send the whole boy to 
school, every day in the school year. 





(THE teacher is measured by what he does and not 

by his position; not by what he might do. A 
publisher of text-books lately remarked thus: ‘I 
look at teachers as lacking in a proper interest 
in the world’s currents of thought. For example, 
let a new book be issued by us and let us advertise 
in the SoHooL JOURNAL or TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE, 
offering to send it for inspection and few will re- 
spond. They don’t care for much beside the salary 
they get, in my estimation. Still things are better 
than they were once.” 

There is much truth here; and, in general, what 
the book publishers don’t know about the teacher 
is not worth knowing. It is a common feeling 
among them that the average teacher lacks in com- 
mon sense, fair knowledge, or even fair scholarship 
They judge this by the letters that are received. 
What penmanship! or rather what want of pen- 
manship. Then as to spelling—why in one letter 
shown us written by a teacher who said she had 


gue | taught fifteen years the word “‘ think” was spelled 


‘*thing” three times, all the times it was used! 

But to return to the subject of advertising; a 
teacher makes a great mistake in not reading the 
advertisements; to us they are the part read with 
most care. We always find something we mean 
to investigate, something that will aid us. There are 
teachers who enter into the life of the world, who 
know what is being done or discovered; there are 
others who hardly know that Harrison is elected. 

The readers of the JOURNAL are wide awake 
teachers in general. If there is a new advertise- 
ment they see it. They investigate the merits of 
everything that pertains to education. But there 
are a few of them, the Rip Van Wiuk!es of the pro- 
fession, who if a free copy of Webster's Dictionary 
was offered would not send a postal card to order 
it. 





NEW COLLEGE for the education of women 
was opened in Baltimore two weeks ago. The 
address of Pres. Gilman, of Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, at its opening, on a liberal education, is full of 
most valuable thought. The first item, in his 
opinion, to be secured is sound health and active 
bodies. The new college begins right, and this 
right thing is a gymnasium, which the Greeks 
would have been rejoiced at in the days of their 
greatest intellectual supremacy. Pres. Gilman is 
educationally sound in putting first diet, rest, re- 
creation, exercise, the training of the eye, arm, ear, 
and the other bodily organs, for the purpose of gain- 
ing self-control over the body, and producing ac- 
curacy, promptness, versatility and force of mental 
action. He most heartily urges lessons in the kin- 
dergarten, the practice of the various handicrafts, 
improved methods for physical culture, and greater 
attention to athletic sports, for the purpose of pro- 
ducing sound minds. He insists that there must 
bea sound body in order to havea sound mind, 
and, although in this part of his discourse he does 
not use the word manual training, yet every sen- 
tence is an argument in favor of it, as he would at 
once acknowledge. 
Next to thoroughly developed bodies he places 
good mental habits. These include quick powers of 





out through the same medium. We never can have 


observation, comparison, judgment, and reason. 





The power of leading the mind into an attitude 
favorable for finding truth is one of the results of a 
liberal education, and above all are habits of truth, 
not only in speech, but in opinion, and conduct and 
belief. What a grand education is outlined here! 
How the world would be uplifted and pushed for- 
ward if all our pupils could be possessed of such 
qualities! The third item he mentions is useful 
knowledge, especially the power of using English 
forcibly and correctly , the ability to read German 
and speak French. He also exalts a knowledge of 
the methods of scientific inquiry and says, that 
‘this can better be acquired by a prolonged study 
of a single subject like chemistry, or physics, or 
astronomy, than by ambulating the circle of the 
sciences.” 

His fourth point is love of literature, music, and 
art. His fifth the love of nature, and here he means 
that well known answer of the servant of the poct 
Wordsworth who when asked, ‘‘ Where is thestudy 
of your master?” answered, ‘‘ Here is his library, 
but his study is out-of-doors.” Nothing can be 
placed before an earnest and loving study of the 
world around us. How full it is of inspiring 
thought, even in winter, brilliant with its crystalline 
forms, its magnificent electrical phenomenon, and 
its stretches of beauty. A college, if it does its 
work properly, will awaken in the minds of its 
pupils an earnest sympathy with nature in all of ite 
forms, and a communion with its outward mani- 
festations. 

The next point is aptitude for the work and play 
of life. This college will fit its students to do 
anything; its graduates will become teachers, lit- 
erary critics, reviewers, secretaries, compilers, . 
translators, distributors of charities, directors of 
benevolent enterprises. In society they will beable 
to converse with the most intellectual on all ethical 
and pbilosophical subjects. But all this will not 
take from them the culture that renders home life 
so charming, the gentle domestic influences that 
come froma warm heart and earnest love. The 
last point in this admirable address is that a liberal 
education confirms its scholars in ideality. This is 
agood point. The thoroughly educated woman 
who has ideality well developed, brings down to the 
forces of to-day the story of the past, and repeats to 
companions the lessons of sages and the prophets of 
old. She looks calmly into the silent methods of 
nature, and appreciates somewhat an overruling 
power. This ideality gives her faith in atoms, faith 
in forces, faith in the life to come, and faith in God. 
Everything touched by the liberally educated 
woman who has ideality—one who has been trained 
to look out beyond herself—is full of the richest 
knowledge. ‘‘It illumines the remotest star and the 
first born of the nebule; thereis no obscurity that 
it does not penetrate; no resistance which it does 
not overcome; no magnitude which it does not 
embrace.” 


-—e 





Tsat eternal vigilance is ths price of good mor- 

als, is exemplified in a state of affairs recently 
discovered in Columbus, Ohio. On one of the prin- 
cipal thoroughfares of the vity isa saloon and res- 
taurant, with ctall attachments in the rear for the 
convenience of private parties. It was noticed that 
school girls went to the place by the rear way, and 
boys about the same age went in from an op- 
posite direction. They were also seen coming out 
in pairs and singly, the girls ia a hilarious condition. 
Some of the girls were found to be members of 
prominent families. As long as places of tempta- 
tion are countenanced by law, so long will our boys 
and girls consider it lawful to frequent them. The 
time will certainly come when it will be the duty 
of boards of education to lock after all the means 
of educating boys and girls. Book learning is by 
no means the moat potent learning children get. 

















PERSONAL FREEDOM. 





It may seem a queer question to ask a teacher, ** Are 
you afree man?” It 1s a pertinent one nevertheless. 
Some one will say, ‘‘ We are free,” but the majority, in 
the cities at all events, will shake their heads sadly and 
say, ‘‘ No, we are not free.” 

But what do we mean by freedom? Here is a teacher 
in the public schools of New York. Is he free to teach 
as he thinks best? Does he act as though he was free? 
Suppose he is a principal even, is he a free man then? 
Or is a teacher in Brooklyn, or Jersey City, or Boston, a 
free man to act as a merchant is free? There is but one 
answer, and that is, No. 

If. the whole of the case could be stated to the public, 
there would be exclamations of surprise ; few can com- 
prehend the situation. And the only consolation that 
can be presented is, ‘‘It is not so bad as it has been.” 
Those who have attempted to write up the subject from 
time to time just miss the real points at issue. They 
look at the buildings, the number of pupils in a room, 
the course of study, and find little to condemn. 

Should a teacher have personal freedom? Could the 
schools go on if the teachers were free? There are those 
who have looked into the matter and who declare the 
teachers are as free as they are capable of being. In 
other words the teacher is not able to bear full personal 
freedom. They cite the condition of the custom house 
officials ; these men must be Democrats or Republicans 
anyhow ; they must speak little, do the work directed, 
as directed, and be content. So they say of the teacher. 
He holds a place very much at the pleasure of some 
other person—superintendent, princ pal, or trustee. If 
he suits them he stays ; if he displeases them he goes. 

Is this condition of things good for the pupils? Few 
think so; the majority do not think at all ; some think 
the schools were made for the teachers, and that the 
good of the pupils should not be consulted. 

Is this condition of things good for the teacher? Do 
they become broad-minded, large-minded, strong and 
healthy men and women? Do they become men and 
women the children hasten to meet, and ever afterward 
respect? Do they become students of educational prin- 


, ciples and practice? Do they earnestly seek to know 


what the great teachers have done in all past time? 

We might go on for some time with these inquiries, 
but stop at the last one. To this there will be an imme- 
diate response, ‘‘ No, we do not want to know what the 
best teachers have done, because we would not be per- 
mitted to copy their methods.” The truth is, that the 
present system lacks in personal freedom ; under it the 
teachers sit down to do their tasks, their spirit is not 
of advancement. They stay where they were when they 
entered on their duties. 

If there was nothing else to condemn it, the enslave- 
ment of the teachers, their attitude towards progress, 
would be sufficient. But why do they submit to this? 
one will ask. Fear of loss of place is the main reason. 





AN ELEPHANT: HOW TO MAKE IT USEFUL. 


The Georgia legislature has an elephant on its hands 
this year in the way of the annual appropriation which 
has always heretofore been allowed to the Atlanta Uni- 
versity for the education of the colored children of the 
state. This appropriation is exactly the same as the-ap- 
propriation allowed the State University at Athens, 
which is for white children. The appropriation to the 
Atlanta University has reverted to the state. It was 
ascertained during the last session of the legislature 
that the Atlanta University was educating white chil- 
dren alongside of the colored pupils, and, as the state 
made the special approprition to this university in order 
that the colored children might have the same advan- 
tages for higher education, and at the same time be kept 
entirely separate from the white children, the president 
of the college was notified that, if he did not dismiss the 
white children who were being taught in the school, the 
appropriation would be taken from the college. The 
state has $8,000 to be disposed of to the advantage of the 
Negro in Georgia, because the school did not regard the 
demand of the legislature. Prof. Bumstead, the presi- 
cent, said recently that, if the Georgia legislature really 
wanted to help the colorei race, the best th ng they 
could do with the appropriation would be to establish a 
tirst-class normal school for colored teachers, This was 
badly needed, and he thought the state could afford to 
do that much for the education of the colored people. 
The state could have entire control of such a school if it 
were established. He thought the Atlanta University 
yas much better off for not having the $8,000 ‘app: opria- 
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tion, as it was much better to keep the university and 
the state entirely separate. 

Mr. H. W. Grady recently said that “above all 
things the state of Georgia is pledged solemnly to give 
the colored race this $8,000 per annum. When the state 
was forced, through the violation of law, to take the 
money from the Atlanta University, it went into the 
treasury to be held as the property of the colored race. 
What should be done now is to establish a training 
school of technology and farming, and gives this $8,000 
a year to it in perpetuity. The state gives $8,000 a year 
to the state university, to which Negroes are not ad- 
mitted. It should give $8,000 a year exclusively to the 
Negroes, and devote it to something else than common 
school education. The need now is for a school for 
training good colored artisans and farmers, and the state 
ought to devote the money to that purpose.” 





AN EDUCATIONAL FORCE. 


EVEN the skeptics who oppose ali attempts to convert 
the pagans to Christianity must admit the educational ad- 
vantages of missions among the heathen when they read 
such documents as the report just submitted to the mis- 
sionary council of the American Episcopal Church. This 
report gives an idea of the large amount of work besides 
preaching that is done by the men and women sent out 
by the council. It tells of the many hospitals, dispensa- 
ries and schools they have established in various coun- 
tries of Asia and Africa, and of the hosts of patients 
that have been treated by scientific methods for mala- 
dies of all kinds. It tells of the schools and seminaries 
that they maintain in these countries, and of the multi- 
tude of pupils who are educated at them. It shows the 
civilizing influence of the work thus performed in 
heathendom and the progress that has been the result of 
it. And what is found in the report before us may be 
found in the missionary reports of all other Christian 
churches. There is no doubt that the missionary 
societies convey many educational as well as religious 
benefits to countries that need them. 
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PLENTY OF TIME.—TAKE IT. 





We all have plenty of time if we take it when it 
comes to us. The man who throws away the cents 
waiting for the dollars, will die poor. So the teacher 
who does not save the minutes of leisure waiting for the 
hours of opportunity, will die ignorant of many things 
she could just as well as not know. It is supposed that 
ministers and lawyers have abundant leisure, but this is 
a mistake. Thousands of workingmen have more. Mr. 
Coudert recently said that “‘the opportunities of the 
carpenter and the bricklayer are daily becoming greater 
than those of the professional student to master the 
science, the arts, and the literature which form so 
important a factor in the charm and beauty of life.” 
Every word of this is true. Children and youth have 
much time that could be well occupied, if they were 
only directed. So, teachers have hours at their com- 
mand, which if used would make them the best informed 
people in the world on all questions of literature, sci- 
ence, and general intelligence, to say nothing of their 
own profession. We must except, of course, those 
teachers upon whom some superintendents and 
principals pile burdens so heavy as to make their school 
and home life not worth living. But the ordinary 
teacher has her evenings at her disposal. She may be 
tired, but it is fatigue of such a nature as to make a 
change of brain work a luxury, not an added burden. 
There are hundreds of intensely interesting books direct- 
ly in the interest of teaching, that it is most restful to 
study. It is nonsense to read a wishy-washy novel as 
barren of thought as Sahara is of vegetation, in order to 
get recreation. A good story is a good thing, but be 
certain it is good. Thespecimenisrare. Thinking is 
always recreation, that is, if the one who sets about 
thinking likes to think. We must follow our likes and 
avoid our dislikes in our leisure hours, if we expect work 
to make us strong. By proper training, we can bring 
ourselves to like what we want to like. 

The spare minutes used for good purposes will amount 
to a mighty force in thecourseof time. Fifteen minutes 
saved each day, will make more than three and a 
quarter solid days of twenty-four hours each at the end 
ofa year. Isn’t this worth looking after? 





In all the higher education Professor Freeman is cer- 
tain that every examination is in itself an evil, but it is 
an evil that cannot altogether be dispensed with, 





December 8, 1888. 
NEW LIFE TOUCHING OLD LIFE. 

Our popular games touch old Greek life more nearly 
than any public amusement since the Christian era, 
The participants are thoroughly trained, and the specta- 
tors are deeply interested. The sports are not only 
exciting but dangerous. When one athlete is tripped up, 
and rolled in the mud, and another sits down on him in 
a manner more emphatic than elegant, or uses him as a 
door-mat, or treats his head as though it was made of 
cast iron and assumes that his nose is fastened on with 
steel rivets, there is excitement. It is no wonder the 
people are fascinated, that is, if they like this sort of 
excitement. Neither is it any wonder that the daily 
papers are wild over a matched ‘“‘ team” and describe 
‘the rush, the whirl, the collision of contending forces, 
the contact of faces with fists or elbows to the detriment 
of the faces—but all in the way of sport —-the cheering, 
yelling, shouting of the spectators—these peculiarities 
render a game of football altogether admirable, charm- 
ing, fascinating, and delightful.” 

There is education here, but what kind? It hardly 
comes up to our ideal of industrial training. 

agin 

Mr. FREDERIC HARRISON rightly says that the uni- 
versities pitch the tune, and that the impulse does not 
stop till the children in nursery frocks feel its influence 
and dance the same tarantula. The two methods of 
education, the English and the American, are almost 
identical in the extent to which they have come to rely 
upon examinations as the incentives for study, and the 
results are identical in both countries. The remedy lies 
in the regulation and diminution of examinations. They 
cannot be dispensed with, but they were never intended 
to rule the methods of work. The bane of the Ameri- 
can public schools has been the cramming for frequent 
examinations, and the same difficulty is felt in all the 
higher education of England. ‘‘ Examination,” as Mr. 
Harrison truly remarks, ‘is useful as long as it is spon- 
taneous, occasional, and simple ;” its mischief begins 
when the student must be prepared for it. Again, he is 
right in insisting that ‘‘ we want neither distinctions, 
prizes, nor tests in anything like the profusion in which 
they are now poured out.” <A great number of all edu- 
cators on both sides of the Atlantic are strongly against 
“organized, mechanical, incessant, professiona) ex- 
aminations.” 





ProF. Max MULLER thinks that examinations “ will 
poison the best blood of England, if they have not done 
so already.” Once himself strenuous for examina- 
tions, he isopposed to them to-day because they tend to 
destroy the best men by hindering them from working 
freely and with proper individuality. He believes that 
the schools and universities now exist simply and solely 
for the examinations. 





* 
+ 


In reference to examinations Mr. Frederic Harrison 
says in the Nineteenth Century: Art, learning, politics. 
and amusement are deluged with shows, races, con- 
petitions, and prizes. Life is becoming one long 
scramble of prize winning and pot hunting. An ex- 
amination, stereotyped into a trade, is having the same 
effect on education, that the betting system has on 
every healthy sport.” The protest here given is signed 
by the leading educators and publicists in England, and 
the feeling is that in the public elementary schools, in 
schools of all grades and for all classes, and at the uni 
versities, a dangerous mental pressure and a misdirec- 
tion of energies and aim are to be found. 
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EDUCATIONAL PROCESSES SHOULD ALWAYS BE BENE- 
FICIAL TO BODY, MIND, AND HEART. This is a sound 
principle. It is of the utmost consequence that chil- 
dren should grow well. The- three parts of our nature 
help or hinder each other. If-they-do not help they 
hinder. What is not harmonious is discordant. Here 
is our foundation, now we will build upon it. 

Over mental strain in school draws away from the 
physical forces of lifeand hinders healthy bodily growth. 
This effect is often seen, when on the eve of an import- 
ant examination, children lose their appetites and are 
sleepless at night, irritable, restless, and generally 
‘*nervous.” There is more danger to be feared from over 
excitement, than from idleness during the growing 
period of childhood. Lazy children often make bright 
and successful men and women. There is not much 
hope for a child who shows nervousness, sleeplessness, 
and mental instability. Dull children usually keep all 
their resources undiminished for life’s work, There is 
no economy in drawing all the money out of Jife’s bank 
before the bank has been opened an hour, 
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CHRISTIAN church members and lovers of law and 
order no longer have a monopoly of Sunday-schools. 
Atheists, Anarchists, and the rabble are establishing 
them. Chicago has a number of schools for children, 
opened on Sunday, the place of meeting—a saloon ; the 
text books, Johann Most’s; the instructors, avowed 
enemies of the state and religion. In one school a 
reporter found 120 children, from 5 to 14 years of age, 
where Spies and Parsons were pictured as martyrs. In 
another, 170 children were found ; in another, 150, and 
and in the six schools ‘inspected a total of 795 pupils 
were found. 

BoaRDS of education can generally tell how school 
funds are expended, but the Republican party is not 
always quite so fortunate, if we can believe the Mail 
and Express (Republican), of this city. It is declared 
that $150,000 was paid by the national committee for 
use in the city of New York, on the Saturday before the 
election, to be used in ‘‘ negotiations” for Republican 
votes from Democratic voters. And the Mail and 
Fepress declares that thirty-nine thousand less votes 
were delivered than were promised. The Christian 
Union remarks that ‘‘ what is singular about this edi- 
torial, and about an analogous one in the New York 
Tribune, is that it contains no hint of reprobation of this 
attempt to buy votes, but reserves all its indignation for 
the traitor who took the money and did not deliver the 
goods,” 





THE one item of teachers’ salaries costs New York 
over two and a half millions yearly. And on the whole 
it is well spent. 





THE five great educative influences of our age are: 
literature, the school, tlic state, the church, and the 
home. 4 

THE American Association for the Advancement of 
Physical Education concluded its fourth annual session 
on Friday evening of last week. The association will 
hold its next convention in Cambridge, Mass. 





WE predict that under the management of its new 
principal, John W. Green, the New Jersey State Nor- 
mal School will become one of the most successful 
normal schools in this country. 

WE learn from Supt. Jas. F. Crooker that the city of 
Buffalo has commenced a pedagogical library. This is 
a move in the right direction. The board of education 
in every city in our country ought to have a complete 
library for the use of its teachers of all the educational 
books published in England, France, and Germany. 





THE National Association of Superintendence will 
meet in Washington City, March 6,7, 8, 1889. Supt. 
Luckey, of Pittsburg, the secretary, says that the full 
program will svon be ready. 

Hon. EDWARD PALMER, Waterbury, Vt., has been 
appointed superintendent of education for Vermont. 
Mr. Palmer is well spoken of, and brings to the office 
experience and efficiency. We shall be sorry to miss 
Mr. Dart, the former efficient superintendent, from the 
list of state officers. 





THE meeting of the city superintendents and county 
commissioners of New York closed at Utica last 
evening. We understand it was a memorable occasion. 
A report of what was done we hope to place before our 
readers next week. 

THE Montana Territorial Association will be held Dec. 
26, 27, 28 at Butte City. 





MANUAL training has come to stay, so we might as 
well make him at home. His presence in our schools 
will be far better than the room and time he will occupy. 





THE Hon. J. R. PRESTON informs us that the State 
Teachers’ Association of Mississippi will meet at Jackson 
during the holidays. 

Mr. W. D. PowE.L, of Stanton Depot, Tenn., our 
State correspondent, writes : ‘‘ While speaking the other 
day with a college professor, I asked him if he loved his 
work. He answered,‘No! Itisa dull, tiresome busi- 
hess.’ I was about to ask him if he took the ScHOOL 
JOURNAL, but there was no need after this remark. No 
one can read your paper and continue a treadmill 
teacher—unless, indeed, he has a hardened conscience.” 


TWO FORTUNATE CITIES. 

We are. glad to learn that the Jersey City board of 
education has added fifteen per cent. to the appropriation 
for schools during the coming year. This will affect 
every teacher in that city. This increase has been long 
needed, and most justly earned by the able teachers who 
have faithfully worked, many of them for a score of 
years. The work of education has been hindered on 
account of the want of liberal appropriations. This ob- 
stacle is now removed. Supt. Poland, the principals, and 
all the teachers of Jersey City ought to keep a new 
thanksgiving and take great courage in undertaking 
their new enterprises, and reach forward toward still 
better things in the future. With their new normal 
training classes, and the new spirit infused into all depart- 
ments of education, Jersey City will soon take its place 
among the foremost educational cities of the Union. 

The board of education of Newark has adopted a new 
schedule of salaries for teachers in their public schools. 
The increase is about 11 2-3 per cent. on an average. 
This action by the board has caused great rejoicing 
among the teachers. We heartily congratulate Supt. 
Barringer and his principals on their good fortune. 
Jersey City led the way, Newark has followed. Now 
what city of two hundred thousand will be the next to 
get the step and march? Jt is a good line to fall into. 





A HAPPY SCHOOL TEACHER. 





When the cook in Mayor O’Brien’s house, Boston, was 
preparing the turkey for Thursday’s dinner, she found 
within it a note of which the following is a copy : 

I am a young school teacher and have no watch. I have taken 
a winter school. What shall I do without a watch? I hope some 
good Rebublican will remember me next Christmas. I don’t like 
the Democrats, but if .one would send me a present, I should 
think better of them. I don’t think they like to give presents. 


Do they? Iam a Vermont girl, and hope to hear from those who 
eat this turkey. 


East Randolph, Vt. KATE GILLETTEN. 

The note was written on a half-sheet of common note- 
paper, in a round, uphill, schoolgirl hand. Mayor 
O’Brien concluded, despite the girl’s political belief, to 
honor her request, and accordingly, on Friday purchased 
her a nice gold watch and sent it to her by express, 
accompanying it with a note expressing the wish that his 
political belief might not debar him from holding a 
place in her affections. 
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SHE MAY WELL BE PROUD. 





Boston may well be proud, for she is about to have a 
magnificent library building in which to place the 
largest free circulating library, we believe, on the face of 
the earth. The public library is one of the pillars of a 
free state. New York will not be very far behind Bos- 
ton in respect to free libraries. for one of our most dir. 
tinguished citizens, Samuel J. Tilden, dedicated his 
princely fortune to the sacred cause of popular educa 
tion by books. But when the corner stone of this new 
Tilden library shall be laid, we fear we cannot bring to 
the front a yoet like Oliver Wendell Holmes, one who 
can read verses like those the Dr. read on the memorable 
occasion to which we refer. There is a wholesome ring 
to the last stanza which we fear will not be equaled on 
any future occasion to be celebrated, either in this city or 
anywhere else-: 

“Can freedom breathe if ignorance reign ? 
Shali Commerce thrive where Anarchs rule ? 
Will Faith her half-fledged brood retain 
If darkening counsels cloud the school?” 

But if we cannot furnish the poet we can furnish the 
shelves, and better than all we can furnish the readers, 
who will rejoice that Samuel J. Tilden was, not only a 
prosperous, but also a very benevolent and large-hearted 
man. 
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THE DICTATION EXERCISE. 

Teachers using the dictation exercise by Mr. Giffin 
will please notice the following corrections. Dictations 
Nos. 10, 12, 18, 14, and 18 should be written by the 
pupils with no quotation marks. It is hoped that many 
teachers will give this test, as it is well taken, and may 
teach an important lesson. 
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THE report of Supt. McMillan, of Utica, N. Y., to the 
board of education shows that education is advancing 
rapidly in that city. He calls special attention to the 





necessity for a compulsory education law. 





YOUNG CHILDREN’S VOCABULARIES. 
By Supt. J. M. GREENWoop, Kansas City. 

In the ScHOoL JouURNAL, November 24, 1888, Princi- 
pal Theodore B. Noss, California, Pa., gives a list of 
words used by a ehild 30 months old. This is work in 
the right direction. Besides, I am satisfied that the 
child keeps on adding to his word list all his life, or till 
his memory fails. Indeed it is quite probable that a 
fairly well educated man or woman, and particularly 
one who had some drilling in Latin or Greek, or a good 
drilling in etymology, is in possession of a vocabulary 
of 8,000 or 10,000 words. My annual report for this 
year contains five lists of words used by children. Flor- 
ence Albee Harris, Concord, Mass., age 17 months, uses 
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80 words;*Ruth Weeks, Kansas City, Mo., age 15 
months, 60 words ; at 2 years of age, 500 words. Maud 
Ingram, Kansas City, Mo., age 2) years, uses 1,050 


words. Edmund G. McLaughlin, Pekin, Ill., 3 years 
and 5 months, uses 837 words; and at 3 years and 9 
months, 172 new words, not including proper names. 
Leander Mitchell White, Mexico, Mo., 5 years old, 
used more than 1,500 words, in two weeks. These 
children were not questioned on words that they knew 
the meaning of but did not use. If these lists denote 
anything, and I attach much importance to them, it 
is that a great deal of the namby-pamby work now in 
vogue in many schools, ought to be greatly modified 
or discontinued. Sooner or later, educators must take 
account of the knowledge children have when they 
start to school. 
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WHAT DOES IT SHOW? 








A paper in Iowa recently offered a prize for the best 
story to be written by a pupil in a public school. The 
following passages, taken from the contributions they 
received, show what kind of literature the pupils had 
been reading : 


“Cora Brown was fortunately the possessor of a birthday, for 
she was the daughter of rich friends.” 
“ But all this time a cloud was gathering over Mrs. Delaney, 


which grew large as years went by, and that cloud was full of 
grasshoppers.” 

** My father desifed me to marry a bank president, a handsome, 
reckless man, fond of naught save the gaming-table. 

** Vat I dell you, vat I dell you?’ shouted the Irishman.” 

“ As she entered the room, a cold, damp smell met her sight.” 

“The Jews celebrate Christmas in the summer.” 

“She forgot the Lord and all His blessings, and after that she 
went and got married.” 


THE SCHOOL BANKING SYSTEM. 








In the report of Supt. Pardee, of Long Island City, to 
State Superintendent Draper, special attention is called 
to the workings of school savings banks in that place. 
We make the following extracts : 


In my report last year I called attention to the fact that I had 
made an investigation of the school banking system, and was 


about to recommend its introduction into the six other schools of 
the city. All have now adopted the system except one, and that 
school will fall into line on Monday, Dec. 3. 

Our pupils have now over nine thousand dollars to their credit. 


The teachers have willingly co-operated in the work of engratting 
this new plant upon our system of education. The press and the 
public have spoken only words of favor, and 1 think there is not 
now a patron in the city who opposes this new feature in the edu 
cation of their children. The benefit secured by the school sav 
ings bank, the ease and safety with which the money is collected 
and placed to the credit of each child depositor, the habit of 
thrift and economy practiced by those who have partaken of its 
advantages, are so evident that ali our citizens have come to 
regard it as a permanent and necessary feature of school work. 

The system was introduced March 16, 1885, into one of the 
schools of Long Island City by Mr. J. H. Thiry, of this city. 
Through his courtesy I am enabled to give the following statistics 
regarding the operation of school savings banks in the United 
States. From one school in 1885, forty have adopted the system 
These forty schools have 16,010 pupils registered, of which 6,500 
have deposited $36,250. There have been withdrawn $12,630, 
leaving a baance of $23,620 due the 6,500 little depositors, of whom 
6,236 have already a regular savings bank-book. 


* 





I FOTND in a late number of the SCHOOL JOURNAL, an 
able treatise by James L. Hughes, on “‘ How to Keep 
Order,” and desire to express my gratification at the ap- 

nce of it. I have read it with deep interest. While 

r. Hughes has compressed his views into a small space 
he has treated the subject thoroughly and systemati- 
cally. If the teachers of our land could know his views, 
and be guided by them, great good would be accom- 
plished. I understand that you will publish similar ar- 
ticles on other vital questions. This will make your 
journal one of the most valuable educational papers in 
our country. Its circulation ought to be greatly in- 
creased. J. G. GILCHRIST. 


Pres’t. Normal College, Algona, lowa. 
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KANSAS STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

The next meeting of this body will be held at Topeka, 
Dec. 26, 27, and 28, and a program of unusual scope and 
interest has been prepared. We give the educational 
part of it below : 

UNION MEETING. 

**Some Lines of Progress in our Educatioual Work,” 
Geo. G. Ryan, Leavenworth. Discussion: F. C. Per- 
kins, Cawker City; S B. Todd, Sterling; F. H. Clark, 
Minneapolis; Eva McNally, Kansas City, Kansas.— 
Symposium : *‘ What the State Expects from the Public 
Schools. (a) ‘‘ Education for Citizenship,” D. Bemiss, 
Ft. Scott ; (0) “‘ Training for Bread-winning,” F. A. Fitz- 
patrick, Leavenworth; (c) ‘“Inculcation of Business 
Integrity,” A. V. Jewett, Abilene ; (d) “‘ A Life of Purity 
as well as Enjoyment,” Miss Ida A. Ahlborn, Baldwin. 
Discussion : Opened by—(a) John E. Earp, Winfield ; (6) 
Miss Mary L. Sabin, Topeka ; (c) C. S. Bixby, Osawato- 
mie ; (d) W. G. Shannon, Gaylord. 


COMMON SCHOOL SECTION. 


‘* What Purposes have the County Normal Institutes 
Served, and How may They be Improved?” Walter M. 
Jay, Beloit. Discussion : T. W. Conway, Independence; 
Wm. Stryker, Great Bend.—‘*‘ What must be Done to 
Cultivate a Taste for Good Literature in the Schools?” 
Chas. Sharp, Wichita. Discussion: J. H. Hays, Win- 
field; Mrs. E. H. Richardson, Hutchinson.—‘‘ Music as 
an Educational Factor, and How it may be Taught by 
Those who are not Singers,” D. S. Kelly, Emporia. Dis- 
cussion: J. E. Williamson, Topeka; W. H. Fertich, 
Larned. 

COLLEGE SCHOOL SECTION. 


“The Study of English in our Colleges,” A. R. Marsh 
Lawrence. Discussion: Charles Bayless, Highland; L. 
O. Thoroman, Salina.— Scientific Experiments in High 
School Work,” J. M. Naylor, Wichita. Discussion: C. 
H. Harris, Parsons ; J. T. Lovewell, Topeka.—* Quality 
of Preparation Needed for Entering College,” H. M. 
Kingery, Emporia. Discussion: A. 8. Olin, Ottawa ; H. 
A. Gobin, Baldwin. 

SUPERINTENDENTS’ SECTION. 

“‘Short Reports from the Field, by Superintendents.” 
Conducted by J. H. Lee; all superintendents present 
taking part.—‘* Rural School Supervision—Past, Present 
and Future,” Jno. MacDonald. Discussion: Matt. 
Thomson, Alma ; W. F. Oliver, Howard ; F. M. Slosson, 
Kansas City, Kan.; L. Y. Bailey, Garnett ; S. H. Thomas, 
Ellsworth, 

UNION MEETING. 


“The Teacher: His Training in View of the Popular 
Demand in the School Room and Society,” Geo. W. 
Winans, Junction City. Discussion: Mrs. M. M. Car- 
son, Wellington; D. E. Sanders, Ft. Scott; I. N. Mc- 
Cash, Lyons; A. R. Taylor, Emporia.—Symposium: 
“Limits of Instruction in the Public Schools” in—(a) 
‘“* Manual Training,” W. 8. Jenks, Ottawa ; (0) “ Polit- 
ics,” J. P. Farmer, Powhattan; (c) ‘“‘ Ethics,” Geo. H. 
laughlin, Wichita; (d) ‘“‘ Professional Work,” J. T. 
Dobell, Atchison. Discussion: (a) J. N. Wilkinson, 
Emporia; (6) E. T. Fairchild, Ellsworth; (c) Addison 
Ludlum. McPherson ; (d) Jonas Cook, Harper. 


NORMAL SCHOOL SECTION. 


“The Use and Abuse of Public School Libraries,” F. 
H. Umholtz, Iola. Discussion: D. R. Boyd, Arkansas 
City ; J. W. Ferguson, Kansas City, Kansas.—‘‘ Educa- 
tional Journals and Other Aids for Teachers,” Miss R. 
D. Kiner, Goodland. Discussion: H. 8. Landis, Medi- 
cine Lodge; R. F. Malaby, Grainfield.—‘‘ Should the 
Normal School Diplomas be Issued to Persons who have 
not had Practical Experience in the School Room ?” W. 
8. Picken, Eureka. Discussion: J. E. Williams, Ness 
City ; Miss Helen Eacker, Delphos. 


HIGH SCHOOL SECTION. 


‘* College Fraternities—Encouragement of and Control 
by the Faculty,” J. E. Hoenshell, Holton. Discussion: 
Duncan Brown, Highland; D. E. Santz, Manhattan.— 
Symposium: **To what Extent should High Schools 
give Instruction in”—(a) ‘“ Political Svience,” Ansel 
Gridley, Jr., Kingman; (6) “Social Science,” J. W. 
Cooper, Newton; (c) ‘‘ Arithmetic and Commercial 
Law,” E. E. Heath, Valley Falls ; (d) ‘“‘ Industrial Draw- 


ing,” J. D. Walters, Manhattan. Discussion: (a) Wil- 


liam Reece, Great Bend ; (b) A. C. Hancock, Washing- 
ton; (c) L. Tomlin, Wellington; (d) H. M. Johnson, 


Holton. 


Short discussion upon topics of interest, directed by 
state superintendent. Open to all superintendents 
present. Reports of last summer’s normal institutes, 








THE MARKING SYSTEM. 


By Henry E. Cuamsers, Prin. McDonough School, No. 
12, New Orleans, La. 

The tendency of it in its worst form is to divide a 
class into two portions, the one made up of “bright” 
the other of ‘‘ dull” pupils. The former are inclined to 
be selfish, the latter disccvraged. With the former there 
is a spirit of don't-care-as-long-as-I-get-my-marks ; with 
the latter, a what’s-tl.c-use-of-trying-can’t-get-ahead-of 
the-others feeling. There are few devices that will pro- 
mote genera] advancement and interest and eliminate 
this factor of discouragement. The writer believes 
the experience of one teacher to be of interest to many 
others, and so he gives one device that so far has served 
its purpose well. As principal of a city graded school 
he must furnish monthly reports to parents as well as 
keep a report of recitations, so that the proper average 
for promotions may be ascertained. There are sixteen 
boys in his class, ranging from twelve to sixteen years 
of age. The school is suburban and many of the fathers 
are interested in rifle shooting, for which purpose teams 
meet in contest frequently. Seeing that the boys shared 
with their fathers this interest, it occurred to him to 
have a team contest of another kind. The boys were ar- 
ranged in sets of fours, aud to preserve the relative 
average the following combinations were made : 

1st, 2d, 15th, 16th ; 8rd, 4th, 13th, 14th; 5th, 6th, 11th, 
12th ; 7th, 8th, 9th, 10th. 

Word was given out that the team making the best 
record for the month would be awarded testimonials of 
distinction. The result has been somewhat astonishing, 
and has given him something to think about. From the 
first, the two bright boys of teams one and two took the 
two dull members in hand, and by some mysterious pro- 
cess let light into their clouded intellects in a quicker 
and more effective way than he has yet been able to dis- 
cover. Teams three and four brought themselves above 
the medium line. There was mutual assistance, esprit 
de corps, team meetings in the evening to prepare the 
next day’s lessons. If pen or pencil were forgotten will- 
ing hands reached forth to supply the deficiency rather 
than the record for that day’s drawing or penmanship 
be left blank. If home work were accidently neglected 
by one member of a team, the displeasure of his team 
was more dreaded than anything else. At the end of 
the month each boy is assigned his position according to 
his individual standing, so that the team combinations 
are more or less changed every four weeks. Let it be 
added that marks are given, not for number of questions 
answered, but for proof furnished that the whole lesson 
has been studied and comprehended. 
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GRAMMAR. 








By Pa. H. GRUENENTHAL, New York City. 


No other branch of science was so maltreated a 
few years ago, and is perhaps even now, in some places, 
as the study of grammar. Let us consider why it is 
taught. 

“As a means of training the mind.” 

Very well ; every study trains the mind, to a certain 
degree, we all believe that; but this was not the chief 
reason why grammar was introduced. The principal 
cause certainly was to enable people to read, speak, and 
write English fluently and correctly, to understand what 
the lights of English literature have said. 

The next question then is, ‘‘How can this be obtained ?” 

Do we achieve fluency of speech, knowledge of good 
English, by practicing analysis, parsing, the study of 
definitions, and the rules of agreement and govern- 
ment in the regular, old fashioned way? Does any 
writer or speaker analyze his sentences, and parse his 
words before he utters them ? 

If the knowledge of analysis, parsing, etc., secures the 
knowledge and use of good English, why are fine com- 
position work and correct speech so much wanting in the 
upper classes of our grammar schools? 

If the knowledge of analysis parsing, etc., does not 
secure the knowledge and use of good English, should it 
then be discontinued, or to what extent should it be 
practiced ? 

Is it advisable to write sentences containing slang ex- 
pressions, or imperfect English on the blackboard, and 
have them corrected? Which is impressed more by fre- 
quently reviewing, the correct or the incorrect? 

Does this system eradicate or diminish the most com- 
mon slang and imperfect expressions ? ' 

In the face of the fact that by far the larger number 
of pupils leave school before they have come into the 
grade where grammar is taught, is the study of this 
branch of science not delayed too long? Is the study of 
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grammar any harder than arithmetic? 

How do the examinations for admission into the 
New York College affect our school system as far as the 
teaching of grammar is concerned ? 

fs the writing of compositions and the reading of good 
ones to the class, a means of improving the knowledge 
of English ? 

Who writes a better composition, the pupil who reads 
much, but knows no grammatical rules, etc.. or he who 
does not read but knows the grammatical rules? 

Again, who writes better compositions, a pupil who is 
surrounded by people of education and refinement, or 
one who is not so fortunately situated, or is of foreign 
parentage ? ‘ 

Do teachers emphasize enough the value of good read- 
ing? Do they encourage it enough ? 

Have we a sufficient number of libraries, and if not 
should teachers not be interested in the erection of more 
of them, and try to have a hand in the selection of good 
books, adapted to the capacity of pupils under tbeir 
charge? 

Would it be advantageous to have pupils reproduce 
what they read ? 

Many more questions on the teaching of grammar 
could be put, but these suffice for the present. If these 
lines are the means of elucidating the opinions of 
teachers on this subject, a great point is gained. The 
more answers and opinions, the better. We look forward 
to an interesting controversy. 


ZOOLOGY AND REGENTS’ EXAMINATIONS. 
By KatuHerine B. Davis, Dunkirk Academy, N. Y. 


The method generally employed in teaching zoology 
is the placing of a text-book in the hands of the pupil, 
and requiring him to commit to memory a certain num- 
ber of pages for each lesson. The recitation consists in 
the pupils’ giving a description of the animals which 
form the subject of the lesson. It matters little whether 
the exact words of the book are memorized, or the pupil 
is encouraged to use his own words. The point is that 
the pupil gets his facts from the book, and not from 
nature. These facts may be good enough facts, but the 
purpose for which science is taught is entirely lost sight 
of. This purpose is not the acquisition of facts, how- 
ever valuable in themselves, but, primarily, the mental 
discipline acquired by observation, comparison, and the 
conclusions drawn from them. 

Most of the New York state teachers, who use the 
text-book memorizing method, know that it is not the 
right way. They feel that their work is worthless, and 
that they themselves are turning into mere machines. 
Some one will ask, ‘‘Why do they keep on, then?” 
Because their classes must pass the Regents’ examina 
tion. Twenty weeks is the time usually given to the 
subject. In that time there is no possible way to pre- 
pare a class for the examination except by cramming. 
Give an average high school class the best possible labora- 
tory with means for dissections, a complete museum, 
and the most experienced teacher in the land, and the 
pupils could not pass the examination, as at present 
conducted, without first committing to memory many 
facts regarding individual species which they had not 
had time to observe. How much more impossible is it 
with a class that has access to no museum, and limited 
opportunities for observation and dissection ? 

A change should be made in the manner of teaching 
the subject, or it should be dropped from the high 
school course. This is generally conceded by the best 
teachers. If the subject were taught as it might be 
taught with the time and means at the command of 
most teachers, it would necessitate either the abolishing 
of the Regents’ examinations, or a change in the matter 
of the question papers. 

In a few cities the state boards of education are 
clear-sighted enough to do without their share of the 
state fund rather than dwarf and cripple the work of 
their schools. But these cases are few and far between. 
Is ‘‘ the Regents” such a dead institution that it cannot 
grow, or cannot change with the times? Because New 
York has this system. must it fall far behind other 
states in the march of educational improvement? Could 
not the teachers of science throughout the state by 
united action secure a change in the manner of conduct- 
ing the examinations, in that department at least ? 

The study of physiology is required by law in all the 
schools of the state. This can form a basis for work in 
zoology. Though it is more scientific to begin with the 
lowest animal forms a’ d work upward, the difficulty of 
having untrained pupils properly observe and dissect 
microscopic forms of life, makes it advisable to begin at 
the other end of the scale in high school work. A cat or 2 
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rabbit, a chicken, a fish, can be obtained in every school. 
A thorough study of these, if that alone should be done, 
would give better results than a whole book learned by 
heart. From these can be learned by actual observation 
the general characteristics of vertebrates, and the char- 
acteristics of the particular species examined. At the 
same time the results which are the aim of true scien- 
tific teaching can be secured, and a liking for investiga- 
tion can be thus developed that will lead the pupil to 
further individual work. 

It seems that if we must have a uniform state examin- 
ation, a mode of questioning might be used which 
would leave the teachers more free to teach the subject 
as it should be taught. 

Cannot something be done in this line? [If all the 
teachers in the state should unite in a demand for better 
ways, they could obtain what they wished. ‘In union 
there is strength.” Let the teachers think, discuss, 
decide upon the most practical plan for improvement in 
this department, and then work until the reform is 
brought about. 


THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 











The o of this department is to disseminate methods 
by —_ of those who practice them in the 
and The devices here al 


lained are not 
they 


schools. ways 
with the contributors, nor is it noneauary should be. 





THE USE OF TIME. 


By W«. M. Girrin, A.M., Newark, N. J. 


Time is to use, not toabuse. There are teachers who 
can accomplish more in ten minutes, than others accom- 
plish in an hour. 

The latter often make the excuse, ‘I have not time,” 
for this or that exercise of which, perhaps, she has heard 
some one speaking, and which she is willing to admit 
must be well worth trying if one only had time for it. 
She it is who has all of her spelling done orally; her 
class of forty pupils standing around the room, spelling a 
long list of words, each pupil reciting in his turn—that 
is, one is reciting and thirty-nine are standing, first on 
one foot, then on the other ; or worse, perfectly straight, 
toeing the mark (a difficult task of itself, to say nothing 
of adding the spelling), waiting for his turn to spell—the 
teacher going over and over the list so that each pupil 
will have had four or five tests. When the lesson is 
finished the teacher puts her hand to her throat and 
wonders what does make it ache so. Ache! there were 
no doubt twenty words in the lesson (though eight at 
most would be enough) ; there were forty pupils recit- 
ing. The teacher went around the class four times, 
shouting one hundred and sixty words as fast as the 
pupils could spell them ! all this to give the class a drill 
in oral spelling which will never be of any practical use 
to them. If, when ready for spelling, she had said, 
“Class, clean slates, take pencils, positions, spell,” and 
had then pronounced the twenty words once, each pupil 
would have had twenty tests, no possible chance of 
getting just the words he knew, and he also would have 
had a writing as well as a spelling lesson; hence the 
teacher could have taken five minutes less for the 
writing period, and have.given those minutes saved to 
some of the exercises for which she has had no time, 
and best of all for the pupils; they would have spelled 
the words just as they will be obliged to do in after-life. 
There is no throat-ache now, as the teacher has not been 
using a loud, unnatural voice, and therefore, has 
not overtaxed her organs of speech. She has also used 
at least ten minutes less time for spelling that she can 
give to some other exercise she has never before had. 

After spelling, this teacher has an exercise in mental 
arithmetic, “‘ which,” she says to a friend, “‘I can’t bear, 
as I never can get my class interested.” She then turns 
to her class and calls out, “Sit in order, class. I want 
to see how well you can do for me in mental arithmetic 
this morning. George Brown, stand. Now listen while 
I read this example, so as to remember it. (Reading.) 
‘If I have sixty cents and spend ten cents for candy, 
twenty cents for apples, and lose twenty-five cents, and 
then find eighteen cents, how many times three cents 
have I left?’” (//)) George looks foolish and sits, 
while the rest of the class are having a picnic. Why? 
Because the teacher did not proceed from the known to 
the unknown, from the simple to the complex, and 
the class were told that nothing was wanted of them, as 
George Brown was to do the reciting. If she had said, 
“Class, attention, clean slates, take pencils, right hands 
at your sides. If one apple is worth two cents, what will 


three cost ? Ready !“ and the moment she said ready, | (1) Set up this paper before you, say a foot distant, (2) 
had it understood that each pupil was to write the draw a vertical (V) line (say three inches long), (8) com- 


answer (6) on his slate, and raise the slate with the 
answer toward the teacher, she would in thirty seconds 
have had forty examples. worked ; as each pupil would 
have worked one. At this rate two hundred and forty 
examples can be worked in three minutes. The class 
have become animated, and ure anxiously waiting to see 
what is coming next. 

Her friend now asks if she has ever combined a lan- 
guage-lesson with the mental arithmetic. She exclaims 
in surprise, ‘‘ No, indeed! I have no time for that! it is 
all ITcan do to have the arithmetic.” ‘ But,” says her 
friend, ‘‘ one helps the other. If you ask your pupils 
each to bring some little toy to-morrow, and tell them 
if they do you will put them in a box, and in the arith- 
metic-hour will hold up one at a time for them to make. 
examples about, you will have them feeling that the men- 
tal arithmetic exercise is a part of something that belongs 
to them, and each will try to out-do the other. I had my 
class bring some of their toys for me, and among other 
things they brought a top, ball, clothes-pin, ink-well, 
doll, pen, etc. Hold up something now, and see if some 
one will make an example for you; be sure you take 
something with which they are familiar.” At this hint 
the teacher holds up a slate-pencil, and says, ‘‘ Who will 
make an example for me, about this?” Mary White, 
the dull one of the class, raises her hand. ‘ Well, 
Mary,” says the teacher. Mary recites: ‘‘If one pencil 
costs one cent, what will five pencils cost?” The 
teacher looks surprised, and asks, “Who will work it? 
George Brown may try.” (George:) “If one pencil 
costs one cent, five pencils will cost five times one cent, 
which are five cents.” ‘‘ I declare,” says the teacher, ‘I 
never knew Mary White to state an example before.” 
‘** Perhaps,” replied her friend, ‘‘ it is because you stand 
before the class with your book, and read the example 
for them ; and they think if it is so hard you must read 
it, they must put all their strength on the memory, as 
you alwaysinsist on having it repeated just as you read it. 
Dr. Hall says: ‘ Unless one understands the laws of the 
mind, he will be apt to overestimate the value of the 
memory. The capacity to crowd the mind is not the 
capacity to educate.’ As you accomplished so much 
with the slate exercise and objects, you might shorten 
the time for mental arithmetic six or seven minutes, 
ani have some little exercise not on your program, 
and something that will please the children.” 

The slate-exercise spoken of has been criticised by 
some ‘still teachers” because it is noisy. Teachers, 
perfect order in a class-room does not mean perfect quiet. 
There is perfect order in our large machine-shops, but 
none that do any business have perfect quiet. Remem- 
ber you are dealing with mind, immortal mind ; impres- 
sions made there are everlasting and indestructible. 
‘* MULTITUDES are what their teachers have made them.” 





LESSONS IN DRAWING.—II. 

The teacher will have caught the idea from the sug- 
gestions in the last article, that to draw we must com- 
pare. Asan object is not available, another drawing is 
used in the place of an object. 
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pare 1 with V, (4) compare 2 with V, (5) compare 8 
with V, (6) compare 4 with V. 

The base of the object is divided so as to show where 
the curve begins, 

If the teacher concludes to have the pupils draw from 
the cut, let him draw it large and yet in proportion, on 
the blackboard, and have them follow the above direo- 
tions. 

The method of comparing is shown by the cut here 
given. The boy is supposed to sit before an objeot and 
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to hold a pencil in his hand, and thus to compare the 
lines he wishes to draw. This is the method of artists. 





KINDERGARTEN BOTANY. 





By Sreiua C. PoLLarD, East Oakland, Cal. 
THE LILY OF THE VALLEY. 


I have three or four erticles here on the table to show 
you before we begin draw. As each one is held up, tell 
me its name, 

“Willie's whip!” ‘‘Georgie’s whip!” “A marble!” 
“A wishbone!” “ A piece of folded paper!” 


/ 


Which way does the whip lean? ‘ Toward the right. 
Now, which way? “Toward the left.” What am I 
making the tips and handles do? ‘‘ Touch each other.’ 
Draw a picture on your slates, of the two whips, one 
leaning toward the right, and one leaning toward the 
left, the tips and handles touching each other. What 
does the picture remind you of? ‘‘ Mine looks like a 
leaf.” ‘‘ So does mine.” 

Draw another picture of a whip, leaning toward the 
right. Fasten the marble on the end. Now draw six 
wishbones hanging on the whip, a little way apart; in 
the mouth of each wishbone place a piece of folded pa- 
per. They are called “ Lilies of the Valley.” ‘* You 
read this morning about the ‘Rose of Sharon’ and the 
‘ Lily of the Valley,’ didn’t you, teacher?” “‘ Yes, I did: 
and don’t you remember the little song we sing ‘ Hark, 
the lilies whisper?’ Sing it for me.” 





Look at your slates again. On the other side draw 
two leaves, one leaf leaning toward the right, and one 
leaning toward the left, and the stem with the lilies an 
in the center, leaning just a little toward the left too. 
Take your crayons and color the leaves and the lily stem 





Treen: When they are all finished, you may pass your 
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slates to the end of the seat for me to see. I will show 
you, children, a real lily of the valley, and see how 
much like it your picture looks. Here is something in 
the leaves we forgot. Who notices something we left 
out of the picture? ‘I do, the little stripes.” Yes, 
nerved leaves we call these, because the lines are straight 
lines and run parallel to each other. The slates look 
very nice, but I think next time you will do better still. 
To-night take a piece of white paper, four inches square, 
draw and color a picture of the lily of the valley for me. 
See who can do it best. Do your very best. 

‘* How sweet the flowers smell! The room is full of 
fragance! Now make believe you are my dear little 
flowers, and tell me what kind of work the flowers do. 
I will sing ‘ What can you tell little flowers,’ and you 
sing the answer :” 


QUESTION. 
“ What can you tell little flower, little flower, 
Oh, what can you tell little flower on the lea? 
The secret of your sweet perfume 
Pray whisper it to me. 

ANSWER. 

It is the love of God in Heaven, 
The God who made both you and me, 
And every day, I breathe His praise 
In fragrance on the lea.” 





SIMPLE EXPERIMENTS. 





It is now believed that at the surface of every liquid 
there is a thin film of the same substance, which is in a 
state of constant tension, like an elastic membrane. It 
has been estimated by Plateau and Quincke that the 
thickness of this film is not more than sg,/555 Of an inch. 
The tension of the film varies with different liquids; for 
water it is about two and three-quarters grains for every 
inch of length, for alcohol a little less than one grain, 
and for ether only about three-quarters of a grain. The 
following experiments illustrate how the existence of 
surface tension can be proved. 


EXPERIMENT I. 
Fia. 1. 
Make a box six inches long and one-half an inch wide 


and high, by folding a piece of thin paper into the re- 
quired shape. Pour water into it. The sides of the box 
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will be drawn together by the teision of the surface 
film. Fig. I. 
EXPERMENT II. 
Fig. 2. 
Lay a large and asmall lead pencil together ; then, with 
a brush, wet the parts where they touch each other. The 
tension of the film of water between them ab, Fig 2, 





will be strong enough to hold them together. Liftthem, 
takingjhold’of the larger pencil, The smaller will be 
suspended to it, Fig. 2, 





—— 





EXPERIMENT III. 
Fie. 38. 


The tension of the surface film will hold up needles, | 
pins, and other small articles, if they are placed, care- | 
fully upon it. This experiment shows how the film | 


| keeps an object below the surface, from rising above it. 


Take a good sized cork and attach a cheap thimble to 
the lower end. With two short wires, attach to the} 
upper end of the cork a ring four inches in diameter, 
made of clean iron or copper. Place the apparatus in | 
water, Fig. 3, filling the thimble with sand or shot, until ; 
the cork floats so that the ring is between one-quarter | 
and one-half of aninch above water. Press the ring | 
carefully down until it is just below the surface. The} 
tension of the film will keep the ring there, the surface | 
where the ring touches it being pressed up so that it is 
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slightly convex. Ifa drop of ether be put inside the 
ring, the tension does not hold, and the ring at once rises | 
to its former position. In order to succeed with this ex- | 
periment, have the ring perfectly clean and bright, and 
grease it slightly by rubbing it with the fingers. 





RECEPTION DAY. 


WELCOME TO CHRISTMAS. 











By ANNIE I. WILLIS. 
SCENE I. 


Stage arranged as a sitting-room or parlor, with Christmas 
greens, and red berries about pictures on walls, and elsewhere. A 
number of children should be sitting or standing there, all expect- 
ant, and waiting for some one. If possible have six boys and six 
girls. If that number of good speakers cannot be obtained, let 
some of the children speak more than once. 

First boy :— 
I wish December soon would come, 
It is so long to wait ; 
He'll make the pond and river dumb, 
Then I can go and skate. 
(Flourishing skates in hand.) 
First girl :— 
How nice it is that he wrote us a letter, 
He really isn’t so bad as they say, 
When once we know him we'll like him better, 
And then—you know—he brings Christmas day. 
Second boy :— 
December is coming, alack! alack ! 
How icy and cold is he! (Shivering.) 
He’s wrapped to his heels in a snowy white sack‘ 
The trees he has laden till ready to crack : 
He whistles his tritis with a wonderful knack ; 
For he comes from a cold countree. 


A funny old chap is December, I trow, 
A merry old fellow for glee ; 

He paints all the noses a beautiful hue : 

He counts all our fingers and pinchesthem too ; 

Our toes he gets hold of through stocking and shoe, 
For a funny old fellow is he. —ADAPTED. 


Second girl :— 


This may be sung, if it can be set to some familiar tune. 
Sing a song of rapture, 
Gayly everywhere ! 
Four and twenty thousand 
Snow-flakes in the air. 


Sing a song of sleigh-bells, 
Ringing loud and clear, 

While the roguish urchins 
Follow in the rear ! 


Four and twenty snow-birds 
Looking at the fun ! 


Sing a song of sunshine, 
For the storm is 0’er ; 
Gay old earth is laughing 
At the marble floor. 
Third boy :— 
Three good cheers for old December ! 
Month of Christmas-trees and toys ; 
Hanging up a million stockings 
For a million girls and boys. 
Jolly, laughing, kind old fellow, 
Loved by all the world, because 
Sleigh he sends and team of reindeers 
For the graybeard, Santa Claus; 
Santa Claus and old December, 
Hip! hurrah! cheer heartily ; 
And for merry, merry Christmas, 
Three more cheers and three times three ! 


All give three cheers. As they cease, the door is opened soitly 
and December enters with two attendants. She is dressed as a 
lady in a long, flowing white dress, with fur at neck and wrists. 
Her hair, done on top of head, is powdered, and sparkles with 
diamond du-t to represent frost. Aji the children should look as- 
tonished, and show it in pantomime. The three new comers stand 
in center of room, facing audience, children being on either side 
looking at her, side face to audience. 


First attendant :— 


December’s come, and with her brought 
A world in whitest marble wrought ; 
The trees and fence and all the posts 
Stand motionless and white as ghosts, 
And all the paths we used to know 
Are hidden in the drifts of snow. 
December brings the longest night 
And cheats the day of half its light. 
No bird song breaks the perfect hush ; 
No meadow-brook with liquid gush 
Runs telling tales in babbling rhyme 
Of liberty and summer-time ; 
But frozen in its icy cell 
Awaits the sun to break the spell. 
Breathe once upon the window-gla:s, 
And see the mimic mists that pass,— 
Fantastic shapes that go and come 
Forever silvery and dumb. 

—FRANK DEMPSTER SHERMAN. 


Second attendant :— 
December Santa Claus shall bring,— 
Of happy children, happy king, 
(Children laugh and clap hands, in pantomime.) 
Who with his sleigh and reindeer stops 
At all good people’s chimney-tops. 


Then let the holly red be hung. 
And all the sweetest carols sung, 
While we with joy remember them,— 
The journeyers to Bethlehem, 
Who followed trusting, from afar, 
The guidance of that happy star 
Which marked the spot where Christ was born 
Long years ago one Christmas morn ! 
—FRANK VEMPSTER SHERMAN. 
December :— 
Open your hearts ere I am gone, 
And hear my old, old story ; 
For I am the month that first looked down 
On the beautiful Babe of glory. 
You never must call me lone and drear, 
Because no birds are singing ; 
Open your hearts, and you shall hear 
The song of the angels ringing. 


Open your hearts, and hear the feet 
Of the star-led Wise Men olden : 

Bring out your treasures of incense sweet, 
Lay down your offerings golden, 

You say you look, but you see no sight, 
Of the wonderful Babe I’m telling ; 

You say they have carried him off, by aight, 
From Bethlehem’s lonely dwelling. 


Open your hearts, and seek the door, 
Where the alway-poor are staying ; 
For this is the story forevermore, 
The Master's voice is saying : 
Inasmuch as ye do it unto them,— 
The poor, the weak, the stranger, 
Ye do it te Jesus of Bethlehem, 
Dear Babe of the starlit manger. 





Sing a sc ug of sledding— 





Now the sport’s begun ! | 


—PRIMARY FRIDAYS. 
Curtain falls, 
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Scene II. 


Same group on stage, waiting, as before. A large arm chair 
stands in center, facing audience. Beside it is a light, fancy one. 
Third girl :— 

How beautiful dear December is! 


Fourth girl: 
Yes, and as full of grace 
As the lilies tall by our garden wail, 
That bow in their hiding-place. 


Fourth boy :— 
We looked for a rough old fellow, 
And all were surprised, you know, 
When in came this lovely lady, 
As fair as winter’s snow. 

Fifth boy :— 
She’s gone to bring old Christmas, 
We've nothing now to do. 


Fifth girl:— 
Let’s have a little singing, 
And speak some pieces too. 


Siath girl :— 
Let us sirg “‘ Carol, caro) merrily.” 


(All sing.) 

Now I will read something to you. 

“It is the blessed- Christmas-tide, the eve of the holy 
Christmas Day. The snow-flakes are falling softly and 
silently, as do the blessings of the season, on all who 
greet it with hearts pure, loving, and true. The snow 
is falimg—falling on field and meadow, falling on wood- 
land and on the mountain-side, and in the deep valleys, 
falling and melting away in the swift river, and sink- 
ing in the stormy ocean. It is spreading a winding 
sheet over the plains, loading down the fir-boughs in the 
forests, and lies in heaps upon the thatch of the wood- 
cutter’s cottage, whitening the monastery, its walls and 
eaves, putting snowy crowns on the castle’s ancient tow- 
ers, frosting the cities, incrusting spire and chimney, 
building and town. The whole world seems enveloped 
in the storm this Christmas eve.” 

Second girl :— 
Through the blue and frosty heavens, 
Christmas stars are shining bright : 
Glistening lamps throughout the city— 
Almost match their gleaming light ; 
While the winter winds are sighing, 
On this happy Christmas night. 


Now, from every tower and steeple, 
Pealing bells are sounding clear, 
(Never with such tones of gladness 
Save when Christmas time is near.) 
Many a one to-night is merry, 
Who has toiled through all the year. 
—Adapted from ADELAIDE PROCTOR. 
Sixth boy :— 
O those joyous Christmas bells ! 
Wondrous tales their ringing tells, 
Of that olden, glorious morn, 
When the Prince of Peace was born ; 
Pillowed in that lowly shed 
With a halo round his head. 
Then came shepherds from afar, 
Guided by the natal star ; 
As they cross the dewy plain, 
Take they up the glad refrain 
Ere it dies, 
In the skies, 
Where an angel concourse flies, 
Echoing back the song again, 
“* Peace on earth, good will to men.” 
—JULIA GODDARD. 
Second boy :— 
Clash, clash! peal the bells, (A ringing of bells is 
heard outside.) 
Christmas joy their welcome tells, 
Wealth of sunny days to be ; 
Sing the joy bells gleefully, 
“‘ Golden hours and days we give,— 
Hours and days in which to live, 
In the ways of truth and right.” 
So the bells ring forth with might, 
Heralding a future bright : 
Clash, clash! peal the bells. (Ringing of beils.) 
—G. WEATHERBY. 
‘The dour of stage opens, and December enters bringing Christ- 
mas. He is dressed in shaggy coat, has long white hair and beard, 


Treen far cap, an loo ke jolly and happy. As he enters he 





— 





Glad Christmas comes, and every hearth 
Makes room to give him welcome now ; 
E’en want will dry its tears in mirth, 
And crown him with a holly bough. 
: —JOHN CLARE. 
December says :— 
What though upon his hoary head 
Have fallen many a winter’s snow ; 
His wreath is still as green and ‘red 
As "twas a thousand years ago. 
For what has he to do with care? 
His wassail-bow] and old arm-chair 
Are ever standing ready there, 
_ For Christmas comes but once a year. 
Both sit in center, Christmas in large arm-chair. 
First boy steps out and says : — 
My song I troll out for Christmas stout, 
The hearty, the true, and the bold ; 
A bumper I drain, and with might and main 
Give three cheers for this Christmas old ! 
We'll usher him in with a merry din, 
That shall gladden his joyous heart, 
And we'll keep him up, while there’s bite or sup, 
And in fellowship good we'll part. 


In his fine honest pride he scorns to hide 
One jot of his hard-weather scars ; 
They’re no disgrace, for there’s much the same trace 
On the cheeks of our bravest tars. 
Then again I sing till the roof doth ring, 
And it echoes from wall to wall, 
To the stout old wight fair welcome to-night, 
As the King of the seasons all ! 
—CHARLES DICKENS. 


All :-— 
Hurrah! Hurrah! 
First boy takes a wreath of evergreen and holly berries, and 
places it on the head of Christmas. A girl takes a bough of 
green with red berries, and places it in his right hand. 
Third girl :— 
Those Christmas bells as sweetly chime 
As on the day when first they rung, 
So merrily in the olden time, 
And far and wide their music flung. 
Shaking the tall, gray, ivied tower, 
With all their deep, melodious power, 
They still proclaim to every ear, 
Old Christmas comes but once a year. 


The King of the seasons all! 


Then he came singing through the woods, 
And plucked the holly bright and green ; 
Pulled here and there the ivy buds, 
Was sometimes hiddon, sometimes seen, 
Half buried ‘neath the mistletoe, 
His long beard hung with flakes of snow ; 
And still he ever caroled clear, 
Oid Christmas comes but once a year. 
Fourth girl :— 
The bells which usher in that morn 
_ Have ever drawn my mind away 
To Bethlehem, where Christ was born, 
And the low stable where He lay, 
In which the large-eyed oxen feed ; 
To Mary, bowing low her head, 
And looking down with love sincere, 
For Christmas comes but once a year. 


Christmas :— 
Upon a gayer, hapyier scene 
Never did holly berries peer, 
Or ivy throw its trailing green, 
Ou brighter forms than there are here : 
Nor Christmas in his old arm-chair 
Smile upon lips and brows more fair ; 
Then let us sing amid our cheer, 
Old Christmas still comes once a year. 
—THOMAS MILLER. 


Second boy :— 
So, now is come our joyful’st feast ; 
Let every man be jelly ; 
Each rvom with ivy leaves is drest, 
And every post with holly. 
* 


* * * * * * 


Then wherefore in these merry days 

Should we, I pray, be duller? 
No, let us sing some roundelayr. 

To make our mirth the fuller. 
And, whilst we thus inspired sing, 

Let all the streets with echoes ring ; 
Let wouds and hills, and everything, 

Bear witness we are merry. 
—GEORGE WITHER. 





Third boy :— 
The bells chime merrily and clear 
Upon the frosty, bracing air ; 
,For Christmas day once more is here. 
To scatter blessings everywhere. 


Oh, what care we for wintry weather / 
Inside "tis warm and all are gay : 

We'll feast and laugh and sing together, 
Be glad and happy while we may. 


Now banish cares, let feuds depart, 
No time is this to fret or fight ; 
Let peace, good-will possess each heart. 
Ring ‘“‘ Merry Christmas” till ‘‘ good-night.” 
Curtain falls, 





THINGS OF TO-DAY. 


Great damage was done to vessels at sea by the recent storm. 
{What classes of vessels suffer most from such storms? To what 
accidents are the large steamships especially liable? Can you 
mention any vessels that have been sunk by collisions recently ? 
How do these big ships compare in size to those used by Colum- 
bus? Explain why iron ships float? Whose invention changed 
the whole character of navigation? What effect have the waves 
in changing the coast line? How do rivers and other streams 
change the shape of the land? Give some of your own observa- 
tions on this point. How are land-slides sometimes caused ?)} 

Lord Lonsdale is making an Arctic journey, for the purpose of 
reaching the North Pole. [What are some of the difficulties met 
with in Arctic exploration? What men have become famous as 
Arctic explorers? Above what point is the sea always frozen ? 
What can you say of the days and nights in that region? What 
do you know about the personal appearance of the Esquimaux ? 
Describe their homes. How do they travel? In what manner do 
they get their food? How do they protect themselves from the 
intense cold? Tell how glaciers are formed. What are icebergs? 
How is the safety of vessels endangered by them? Why does the 
cold increase as you approach the Poles ?) 

Emperor Wilham, of Germany, recently made a speech favor- 
ing the maintenance of peace in Europe? [What indications are 
there that war might ensue? Why do European nations keep 
large standing armies? How is this a drain on the resources of 
the people? Mention some recent wars in Europe. In what way 
would all be benefited by a peace policy? What efforts have 
been made to settle internation:i disputes by arbitration? Why 
is the U. S. not likely to have another war soon? With what 
foreign powers has the U. 8. had war since it has been a separate 
nation? Give some arguments ugainst war. About how many 
men were killed in our late war? What was the amount of the 
public debt caused by that contest? What part of the actual 
loss to the country do you think this represents ?)} 

J. V. Williamson, of Philadel-hia, proposes to give $17,000,000 
for the establishment of an industrial school and home for poor 
boys. [What is the educational tendency of the day in regard to 
industrial training? Name some of the educational institutions 
that have been established during the last twenty-five years 
through the munificence of rich men.) 


A scheme is proposed of uniting the trunk lines of railroad 
under one management. [What are the great railroads that 
center in New York City? Name some of the other systems of 
the country. In what way do you think the interests of the pub- 
lic will be better subserved, by competition or by combination ’ 
What do you think of the proposition to have the U. 8. govern 
ment trol all railroad, telegraph, and steamship lines? What 
important department is under government contro) 7 } 


FACT AND RUMOR. 


A few friends of Mrs. Sheridan have volunteered to raise a fund 
of $100,000 for her benetit. [What do you think is their motive in 
raising this fund for her? What other widows of famous soldiers 
of the late war, have been well cared for? Tell ali you know 
about the ride to Winchester. What part did Sheridan play in the 
final struggle of the war? Why should we honor our soldiers?) 

Many charges are made of bribery of voters at the recent presi- 
dential election. [What is your opinion of bribery, from a moral 
point of view? What means should be taken to stop the practice ? 
Which do you think is the more guilty, the man who accepts the 
money, or the man who contributes it, knowing it is to be used 
for such a purpose? How do corrupt elections endanger the 
safety of the Republic? Name some republics that have fallen 
on account of corrupt practices? What is registration? How 
does it prevent fraud? In what state is there no registration 
law? What are the features of the Australian election system ? 
How long must a toreigner be in this country before he can vote? 
What must he do to beconie a citizen? What classes of persons 
are debarréd from voting? How is the President elected ? How 
many electors are there in your state? On what basis is the 
number fixed? Why do some advocate the election of President 
by popular vote ? How does the electoral system encourage fraud 
in the so-called “doubtful” srates? What criticisms bave you to 
make on our election system /) 

The Bmperor of Russia exhibits at Copenbagen an immense 
dinner service, which cost him $50,000. [What does this indicate / 
From whom is the great wea)th of monarchs derived? What pro- 
tests have people in Russia made against the manner in which 
they are fovertied? Whatis a Nihilist? Where are those who re- 
rw the government takep? What is the climate of §1- 
heria? Give some ides of the size of the Russign Empire? What 
is the qnJy.empire that has more territory than the Russian Em- 
pize? About bow large ig the territory the United States bought 
of Russia? Why is its climate comparatively mild? What are 
its principal industries 7) 


Catarrh often destroys the sense of smell. Hocd’s Sarsaparilia 
cures catarrh by purifying the blood. 
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XENOPHON’S IDEAL EDUCATION (OF A'PRINCE. 





SEVENTH LECTURE IN THE PEDAGOGICAL COUBSE. 


The “ Emile ” and the “ Cyropsdia.’’ ® 

What is.an educational ideal? The benefit of an ideal. 

The supposed character of Cyrus. His real character. 

The old Persian idea of virtue. 

What is true virtue ? 

The story of Cyrus’ early life. 

How came he by his kingly character ? 

Xenophon’s ideal school. In what respects is it good, 
and in what bad ? 

Xenophon’s ideal justice. 

Is the habit of giving reasons a good one ? 

“Whatever faults men commit from ignorance ought to 
be considered as involuntary.” 

* Love is an affair of the will.” 

Cyrus’ maxims of government. 

How they can be made applicable to the use of teachers 
now. 

Whom to make confidential advisers. 

In what way the character of Cyrus can be of nse to us. 

His belief in immortality. From what source did he 
get it ? 


QUESTIONS FOR THIS WEEK. 

1. If the language methods of the old Greeks were right, 
then are we wrong ? 

2. Howis knowledge possible ? 


QUESTIONS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

1. Does the study of many languages help or hinder the 
formation of pure and effective speech ? 

2. How do we know what is right ? 


Consult “Xenophon,” by Sir Alexander Grant; Lippin- 
cott. 50 cents. 


——__-——- -—@ + ———_—_ -____—_—- 


EDUCATIONAL ARTICLES FROM RECENT 
MAGAZINES. 


Alcoholic Influence, How it Affects Personal Responsibility.— 
June Medico-Legal Tour. 
Animal Arithmetic.—Dec. P. S. Month. 
American Colleges, Prof. Drummond and Athletic Christianity in 
our.—Nov. Andover Rev. 
Appre xtice System, The Decay of.—Dec. Forum. 
Barbarism, The Renaissance of.—Nov. New Prince. Rev. 
Convent School of the Last Century.—-Dec. Atlantic. 
College (Country), The Future of.—Dec. Atlantic. 
“ Conscience Makes Cowards of us all.”—Nov. Fireside Mag. 
Christian Education, The ( ollege the Hope of our Land for.—Oct. 
Lutheran Quar. 
Drink and Drink-Sellers the Nation’s Bane.—Dec. Cath. World 
Deception, The Psychology of.—Dec. P. 8. Month. 
Education (Technical) and Foreign Competition.—Oct. Quar. Rev. 
- Commission, Report of.—Nor. Contemp. Rev. 
” The Sacrifice of to Examination.—Nov. XIX. Century. 
- of the Masses.—Nov. New Prince, Rev. 
“ New Principles in.—Nov. New Prince. Rev. 
Explanation : A Logical Study.—Sept. Meth. Rev. 
Fetish, A Blow at a.—(Nov. 22) Christ. Union. 
Harvard College.—Dec. F’. L. Sunday Mag. 
" The Fast Set at.—Nov. WN. A. Rev. 
Handwriting and Character.—Nov. Murray's Mag. 
Intellectual Life in America.—Nov. New Prince. Rev. 
Knowledge, The Ory for Useless.—Nov. XIX. Century. 
Language, The Mystery of.—Oct. Ref. Quar. Rev. 
Music, A National School of.—Nov. Am. Mag. 
Negroes, Higher Education of in the South.—(Nov. 22) Christ. 
Unton. 
Oxford Pass Schools.—Nov. Chambers’ Journal. 
Public Schools and the Church.—(Nov. 29) Ohriat. Advocate. 
“ Schools, and Catholicism.—Nov. N. A. Rev. 
Schools. Science-Teaching in.—Oct. Am. Naturalist. 
Sense, Problematical Organs of.—Nov. P. S. Month. 
Spelling (Scientific), A Plea for.—Dec. Forum. 
Universities, Income of.—Nov. National Rev. 
University and the Bible.—Nov. Century. 
Women on School Boards.—Nov. Overland. 
Yale in the Revolution.—Nov. Yale Rev. 





ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE SCHOOL SUPER- 
INTENDENTS OF SOUTHERN INDIANA, 
NORTHERN KENTUCKY, AND 
SOUTHERN ILLINOIS. 





LOUISVILLE, Ky., Nov. 23 and 24. 
PROMOTION OF PUPILS—WHEN AND HOW ? 

An entire session was occupied in the discussion of this subject. 

Supt. Roberts, of Louisville, said that in his school the plan was 
to promote twice a year, and that he found it worked well. He 
thought such a system should be generally adopted. 

Supt. Gaines also advocated the idea of promoting semi-annual- 
ly. He based his arguments on practial experience, and illustrated 
by comparing the different grades of progress in an arithmetic 
class, where twenty could be advanced to a higher grade, instead 
of being compelled to halt with those who had made but ‘little 
progress. 

Supt. Dietrich,in his argument, took occasion to criticise school 
architecture in general, and protested against tall school buildings. 
He said the buildings should never be more than two stories high, 
When possible they never should be more than one story high. 


The injury to pupils from climbing to third or fourth stories was 


very great—greater in older than in younger pupils. He favored 
semi-annual promotion, his plan being to have monthly examina- 
tions; at the end of five months, an average of the monthly 
reports, and so os —the average being used as a basis for promo- 
tion, 


Supt. Weaver, of Carrollton, favored the idea of examinations, 
Supt. Dietrich said he wa opposed to stated examinations, and 
favored calling classes for examination without warning, to pre- 
vent cramming for the occasion. Supt. McConathy made an argu- 
mentin favor of semi-annual promotions. Supt.Hoffman, of Vin- 
cennes, Indiana, said he had hai a good deal of experience in 
semi-annual promotions, and that he heartily favored it. Several 
others took part in the discussion, all favoring the general 
adoption of such a system in the public schools. Supt. Bartholo- 
mew said he thought there was danger in this proposition, and 
feared there might be a tendency to “ disorganize too much.” 
All teachers were privileged to advance pupils acco ding to their 
judgment and that was latitude enough. He favored written 
examinations, and favored the continuance of the system now 
prevailing. — 

Professor Boone, of the Indiana State University, advocated 
probationary promotion, for a month, and favored promotions 
according to merit. 


SOCIAL CULTURE AMONG TEACHERS, 


Supt. Dietrich ovened the discussion in an interesting address. 
Supt. Boone, of Indiana, said the teachers should cultivate in 
their pupils, as well as themselves, a love for social pleasures, and 
that the greatest field of the teacher lay outside the school-room. 
They should acquaint themselves with the creat questions that are 
moving the world outside of the school-room, and should be able 
to discuss these intellicentiy. They should show that they feel 
an active sympathy in the interests of the community and identify 
themselves with it. 

Mr. Rust, of Hopkinsville, said he was in favor of social culture, 
and that it had been taught in his school. 


WHAT BOOKS SHOULD BE READ TO PUPILS,"AND WHAT BOOKS 
SHOULD BE READ BY THEM? 

Supt. Boone thought that creat care should be taken in the 
selection of proper booksfor children. Indiscriminate reading is 
one of the obstacles in the way of the proper training of youth. 
The reading of children should be graded. They should be encour- 
aged to read history, biography, books of travel, and the higher 
class of fiction. He advised teachers to read to their children from 
some standard work a short time each day. He had found that 
much good had been done in his own school by reading from 
“Ben Hur,” and other books of like character. 

Supt. Campbell said that children should not be restricted to 
any particular class of hooks. Let them read anything they 
choose, provided the books are moral. He believed the teacher 
should devote a certain time each day to reading the newspapers 
to the children. Some of the speakers severely condemned 
“trashy literature,” others thought newspapers and periodicals 
proper things for pupils to "read,—naming St. Nicholas, the 
Century, Frank Leslie’s, the Youth's Companion, and other publi- 
cations, daily and weekly as appropriate. The discussions were 
spirited and interesting. Jno. R. WEATHERS. 
New Albany, Ind. 





COMING STATE ASSOCIATIONS. 











Kansas Dec. 26, 27 Topeka. 
Missouri “ 8 Joplin. 
Mississippi “ 28, 27, 28 Jackson. 
California “ 27-29 Sacramento. 
Dakota “ 25-27 Redfield. 
Minnesota “ 26-29 St. Paul. 
Towa “ 26-29 Des Moines. 
Colorado “* 26-29 Denver. 
Michigan “ 26, 27, 28 Lansing. 
Indiana “S26, 27, 28 Indianapolis. 
Niinois “* 26, 27, 28 Springfield. 
Wisconsin “ 27-29 Madison. 
New Jersey + & Trenton. 
Nebraska March 27-29 Lincoln. 
New York (Com’rs) Jan. 22, °89 N. Y. City. 

= 
EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 

COLORADO. 


Miss Luella Burgwin, formerly of Frauklin, Pa., is principal o 
the Silverton public schools. 

Rev. John McLean, formerly principal of the Salida Academy, 
is now pastor of the Presbyterian church in Saguache. 

Thomas Lyvns, of this place, is now in charge of the Sargent 
school. County Superintendent C. M. Herren, says his work 
promises well. 

Miss Squires recently graduated from the Valparaiso, Indiana, 
Normal School, is teaching a very satisfactory school at Villa 
Grove. 

Prof. Jackson, of Colorado City, will soon open school in a mag- 
nificent new building. 

Mr. Frowine, of Manitou, declares that he will occupy the hand- 
somest building in the state. J. H. FREEMAN. 

Saguache. 


INDIANA. 

Mr. F. W. Profogel of Blue Creek, Indiana, while renewing his 
subscription to the TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE,says : “ The reproduction 
stories are a great help to me.” 


KENTUCKY. 


State Supt. Pickett has issued a pamphlet containing the 
amendments to the common school laws of the state. 


MISSISSIPPI. 


Chas. H. Cooke has been elected president of the industrial 
institute and college, vice Dr. R. W.Jones, who resigned to accept 
the presidency of Emory and Henry. The 1. I. & C. isa popular 
school in this state. It is attended by about 400 girls. 

The Agricultural and Mechanical College under the manage- 
ment of Gen. Lee is succeeding splendidly. 

The public schools of the state are now in a better condition 
than ever before, and yet there is room for much more improve- 
ment. Prof. Preston, the state superintendent, deserves the 
eredit for ali that has been done,in the line of progress. 





Prof. Tom F. McBeath has been made principal of the Cooper 
Normal College. The schoo! will surely prosper under his manage. 
ment. J. 8. Droxry, 
Buena Vista. 


NEW YORE. 

A meeting of the teachers’ association of the first commissioner 
district, Ulster county, will be held at Saugerties, Deo. 8, 1888. 

A teachers’ institute for the first commissioner district of Sara 
toga county was held at Mechanicsville Dec. 3-7. Prof. A. P. 
Chapin eonducted the meeting, assisted by Supt. F. E. Ashley, 
The Cortland County Teachers’ Institute begun at Homer, Nov. 
12, was successful in point of attendance and interest. 

NEW JERSEY. 


Notwithstanding the drenching rain on Saturday, Nov. 10, fifty- 
two teachers were present at the meeting of the teachers’ asso- 
ciation at Hackensack. After the opening exercises, Prof. Has- 
call, of Rutherford, read a paper on “ Methods of Teaching Uni. 
versal History,” and outlined the course on the blackboard, with 
which he has been the most successful. The executive committees 
made no mistake when they assigned the subject of “ Drawing 
from Objects” to Prof. Van Stone. Valuable information was 
given in drawing surfaces and solids, and shading the same 
Prof. Lewis said that he had always been an opponent to the 
*“ spelling-book,” and gave strong arguments against its nse. 
Miss Mackintosh could not attend the meeting, but sent an in- 
structive paper on the subject of “ Teaching Geography by the 
use of clay modeling,” which was read by Mr. Murphy. ‘“ Laws 
and Principles of Memory,” by Prof. Frank Transue, was no 
only handled scientifically, but with his usual oratorical effect. 
Before the distribution of the educational journals, Supt Ter- 
hune gave the following comparison from statistics gathered two 
years ago with reference to educational papers read, and the at- 
tendance at the association meetings; 44 teachers did not read 
any educational journals, their total attendance was 56, and aver. 
age attendance 138-11; 52 teachers subscribed for one journal 
each, their total attendance was 9, average, 1 11-18; 21 subscribed 
for two journais, total attendance 57, average 2 5-7; 6 subseribed 
for three journals, total attendance 18, average 8; 8 subscribed 
for four journals, total attendance 9, average 8; 2 subscribed for 
five journals, total attendance 8, average 4. 

A communication was read from Principal Giffin, of Newark, 
to Supt. Terhune, outlining the wor of the next State Teachers’ 
Association, which promises to be particularly attractive, and 
urging all teachers tofprepare for the same. 


OHTO. 

The annual meeting of the Eastern Ohio Teachers’ Association, 
was held at Newcomerstown, Nov. 380 and Dec. 1. The questions 
discussed were very practical. We notice the following: “* What 
should be done with our over-crowded courses of study?” hy 
Supt. Yarnell of Coshocton; “ Who is the Successful Teacher?” 
by Supt. J. V. Merrick, of Cadiz; “ How can we best conform to 
the laws of the state in teaching Temperance?” by Supt. Arthur 
Powell, of Barnesville: “What can the teacher do with the 
industrious, faithful boy who cannot learn?” by Supt. C. E. 
Palmer, of Dresden: and “ How can our schools best train for 
citizenship?” by Supt. 8. K. Mardis. of Gnadenhutten. Professor 
John McBurney, of Cambridge spoke on “ Weak Points in our 
Oraded System,” Supt. H. M. Mertz, of Steubenville on “ The Ten 
Best Professional Books for Teachers,” and Supt. H. W. Compton, 
of Toledo, on “ The Industrial Problem in Education.” 


PENNSYLVANIA, 

The Pennsylvania State Normal School at California has 
announced that a special institute will be held therein May. Col. 
Parker will give instruction for a week, and will be followed by 
Dr. Brooks. Both will discuss the theory of teaching, the former 
applying ft to instruction in geography, numbers, language, draw- 
ing, etc., in the elementary stages; the latter to the teaching of 
subjects, in the more advanced grades, especially mathematics. 
Supt. X. 2. Snyder, of Reading, Pa., will give instruction in 
practical school-room work, and Supt. Luckey, of Pittsburg, Pa., 
will take up the consideration of the teacher’s work from the 
standpoint of a superintendent. 

The twenty-second annual session of the teachers’ institute of 
Juniata county will be heid at Mifflintown Dec. 10. In the list of 
instructors we notice the following names: Dr. BE. E. Higbee, 
superintendent public instruction: Hon. Henry Houck, depart- 
ment state superintendent; Dr. E. 0. Lyte, principal of Millers- 
ville State Normal School; Dr. G. G. Groff, acting president of 
Bucknell University, Lewisburg. Pa.; Dr. F. M. Allen, principal 
of Williamsport Commercial College; Prof. George E. Little, 
Washington, D. C.; Prin. B. F. Elliott, of Mifflin Academy; Prin. 
J. J. H. Hamilton, of Tuscarora Academy; Prof. W. I. Hibbs, 
Thompsontown, Pa.; and Rey. A. H. Spangler, of Port Royal, Pa. 


TENNESSEE. 


The school reports from the various parts of the state are quite 
flattering. Institutes have not been so numerous as last year. Is 
it possible that our teachers are losing faith in co-operative work? 

The 8S. W. University at Jackson reports a larger number 
in attendance, and a better class of students than for years past. 

Corson College, with cheaper facilities than any other school in 
the state, is doing good solid work. 

Eaglesville high school has a lady professor of Greek and Ger 
man, and if we may judge from a recently published article of 
hers on the “ Higher Education of Girls.” she is well worthy the 
position. 

There are flourishing schools at Milan, Colliersville,and German- 
town. W. D. PowzELL. 

Stanton Depot. 

VERMONT. 

The Brandon high and grammar schools are being instructed by 
lectures on important topics of all sorts. 

The Brandon high school has a binocular microscope. The class 
in physiology derive great benefit from its use. 

The closing fall schools show progress—the march is constantly 
onward and upward. More teachers than ever are retained for 
the winter terms. A good sign. 

The state teachers’ association at Newport was the first ever held 
in the state. Some of the papers ought to be read by every teach- 
er in the land. It was a good idea to change the date of meeting 
from winter to fall. B, H. ALLBEE. 

Perkinsville, 
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NEW YORE OITY. 


president Hunter, of the Normal College, has been confined to 
his home for more than a week with a severe attack of erysipclas. 
This week he is much better, and expects to be able by next 
Monday to resume his duties at the college. 

At a meeting of the committee appointed to devise and erect a 
suitable memorial to the late superintendent of the normal col- 
lege. Miss Lydia F. Wadleigh, it was decided that the memorial 
should take the form of an alcove, to be filled with books on the 
subject of ethics, philosophy, and pedagogy. A sub-committee 
was appointed to ask the board of trustees of the normal college 
toset aside for this purpose the southwestern portion of the 
chapel of the normal college under the galleries. Subscribers for 
the “ Wadleigh Alcove” may be sent to Mrs. Otto Neustadt, 
treasurer, at No. 234 East Sixtieth street. 





An attempt has been made for many years past to make Colum- 
bia College a co-educational institution. In 1872 many prominent 
men asked for equal privileges for women They were denied, 
put a course of study was marked out, a system of examinations 
adopted, and degrees conferred. In 1886 Miss Winnifred Edgerton 
received the degree of A.M., and later that of Ph.D. Other 
women have received degrees since. 

A new plan was adopted in June last. It aims at the establish- 
ment of a women’s college in a building entirely separate and 
distinct from the Columbia College buildings. The course of 
study and requirements for a degree are to be precisely similar to 
those of the college. The same professors are to teach the same 
branches in the women’s college as in Columbia proper, and the 
same examination papers are to be given to corresponding classes 
in both institutions at the same time. In other words, the new 
institution is similar to the women’s annex at Harvard. 

The projectors say they will heve a building, professors, and 
scholarships all ready to begin work in the fall of 1889. A good 
deal of money has been subscribed, enough to insure the success 
of the scheme. The women have to pay the professors additional 

salaries to teach in the annex. 





A story has been circulated stating that Miss Dodge and Mrs. 
Agnew, of the board of education, are in favor of dressing the 
young women of the normal college in a uniform. Both Jadies 
deny ever expressing such an opinion. President Simmons said 
he had never heard this desire attributed to Miss Dodge, but he 
had to Mrs. Agnew more than a year ago. He did not believe, 
however, that she wished to place the students in uniform. “It 
would be nonsense,” he said, “‘to talk about doing so, as the col- 
lege has no control over their style of dress. Mrs. Agnew knows 
this as well as anybody, and would not be likely to make sucha 
suggestion.” 


The fall meeting of the Westchester County Teachers’ Associa- 
tion was beld at Irvington Nov. 10. The session was fv)l of inter- 
est and profit, class exercises being introduced by Principal 
Hoover, of Scarborough, and by Miss Margaret Tewey and Prin- 
cipals Barhite and Cooke, all of Irvington. Principal Sprague, of 
Rye, read a paper on “ Facts and Fallacies in Education,” and 
Professor Henry Holt, of Boston, presented the subject of vocal 
music. There was a good attendance, and all were benefited. 





On December 1 Dr. Pick gave his lecture on Memory at Chickering 
Hall before the teachers’ association. He explained the psycho- 
logical principles of his method and showed the reason why we 
remember certain things, whereas we forget others. Of Dr. Pick’s 
method, Rev.Edward Thring said in 1867, “ After hearing and seeing 
him work, I put his name down on the list of the schovlstaff, as 
permanently appointed here.” 

Dr. Pick then taught his method regularly at the school. In 1887 
Mr. Thring wrote: “The whole of my working life as a learner 
of new things has been turned round and doubled in efficiency 
since I heard Dr. Pick. Had I known as a boy how to work in the 
manner I now do from having listened to Dr. Pick's instructions, 
I should have mastered and retained ten times as much knowledge 
as I now have, with a quarter of the labor.” 

Dr. Pick’s course of five lectures to teach his method was 
begun at Association Hall last Monday, and will be continued on 
the four following Mondays. 





THE CHILDREN’S AID SOCIETY. 

The thirty-sixth annual meeting of the Children’s Aid Society 
took place last week Tuesday, at which new trustees were elected. 
The treasurer’s report showed that the society is in a flourishing 
condition, and gave an interesting account of its work. The 
society’ supports twenty-one industrial schools, twelve night 
schools, and six lodging-houses. The report says: “* The lodging 
houses for homeless children are not merely shelters, but training 
schools in self-help. The boys are induced to save their hard- 
earned pennies and deposit them in the savings bank of these 
homes by an offer of high interest. Those who have nothing 
receive loans from a “fund to start boys in business,” or are sup- 
plied with material to blacken boots, or are otherwise set to work. 
The cripples are trained in brush-making. The girls are taught 
housework, cooking or laundry work, hand sewing, dressmaking, 
machine sewing, and typewriting. Comparatively few of the 
children ever fall into habits of pauperism or drunkenness,” 

One of the reforms brought about during the last year has been 
the exclusion of women and boys under sixteen years of age 
from men’s lodging-houses. Good work has also been done in 
keeping children who are under age from work. There is a great 
decrease in juvenile crime, and in cases of contagious diseases. 
In regard to the number helped the report says: “There were 
during the year past, in our siz lodging-houses, 10,509 different 
boys and girls; 275,283 meals, and 208,189 lodgings were supplied. 
In the twenty-one day and twelve evening schools were 10,508 
children, who were taught and partly fed and clothed, 533,773 
meals being supplied ; 2,721 were sent to homes and employment, 
and restored to friends ; 1,268 were aided with food, medicine, etc., 
through the “ Sick Children’s Mission ;” 4,457 enjoyed the benefits 
of the “Summer Home” at Bath, L. I.; 5,734 mothers and sick 
infants were sent to the “ Health Home” at Coney’ Island ; 226 
girls have been instructed in the use of the sewing machine in the 

siris’ lodging house and the industrial schools, and 36 were taught’ 





typewriting ; $7,977.07 have been deposited in the Penny Savings 
Banks. The total number under charge of the society during the 
year was 85,287. From June to September, medical attendance 
was furnished to 1,280 children and fifty-four mothers. The num- 
ber of physicians employed were ten, nurses three. The visits 
ie by physicians numbered 2,973. The “summer charities” 
some 10,000 different cases during the last summer. 
Though the donations for the past year have been large, the 
society needs more help. It needs a new industria] school on the 
East Side to take the place of the Avenue C building. This school 
has, for many years, reached some 800 of the poorest Polish, Ger- 
man, and Bohemian children in the eastern wards. The accom- 
modations should include rooms for a cooking-school, kindergar- 
ten, nursery, industrial and class-rooms. About $50,000 would be 
needed for the building, and about $30,000 for the ground. 
Another school building much needed is one for the large Italian 
school on the West Side, at No. 24 Sullivan street. This is a most 
interesting school for the poorest Italians, and includes during 
the year about 500 pupils. Itis both a day and night school, and 
has accomplished already immense good. 


LETTERS. 


230. Much was said about the evil effects of free trade. Did we 
ever have free trade in this country ? 
History Cass TEACHER. 
From 1840 to 1861 we had very low duties, amounting on 
the average to 11 per cent. on all imports and 18 per cent. 
on all dutiable goods. This has been alluded to as the 
“free trade period’’ very frequently. 














231, What is meant by the “interest in the admission of Dakota 

that is so manifest since election " ? 
History CLass TEACHER. 

A paper says: “‘The ideais that by the admission of the 
new states in the Northwest the Republican party will so 
strengthen its forces as to be independent of the solid 
South, with New York, New Jersey, and Connecticut 
thrown in, and be able to control all future elections, es- 
pecially on the line of protection.” 


232. GERUND OR PARTICIPILE.—In the JourNAt of November 
17, you sayin answer to Ques. 179, “ Participles are objects of 
See Wagan Sa ao eal stg gerund Parteips 

n singing a gerup ciples 
are verbal] etijeclives. and can't take the Pp Ase ot nouns. A. B. 





233. GRAMMaR.—I have a class of large girls and boys who are 
studying grammar. They are not in any way prepared for the 
study of technical mar but think it rather beneath them to 
study language. have a very interesting language class and 
succeed nicely with it. What would be the best thing to do with 
the grammar class ? KANSAS TEACHER. 

Gradually introduce grammatical terms in the language 
work. Ask pupils to underline the nouns in their written 
exercise. Teach the different classes of nouns and have 
each designated in the written work by a special mark. 
The written exercises need not be at all connected with 
grammatical subjects. They should be about something in 
which the children are interested, and which they will 
investigate for themselves. Have more difficult reproduc- 
tion exercises, descriptions, and compositions of various 
sorts. This written work may be directed tuward a 
thorough review of the language lessons gone over, 
and may lead to technical grammar as soon as the class 
can take it up. 


234. SPELLING.—When Is it best to begin teaching primary pupils 
to spell ? KANSAS TEACHER. 

Upon beginning, the second reader pupils will be able to 
reproduce the words which have been copied. Let the 
teacher now dictate a sentence, writing on the board the 
words pupils do not know. Let these be used as the frame- 
work of several reading lessons, by weaving them into 
sentences to be copied from the board. Up to this time 
the object has been to teach the recognition of the written 
form. Now, by going slowly with this part of the work, 
the power to reproduce that form from memory may be 
given. 





235. LITERARY SOCIETIES IN SCHOOL.—Is it a good plan to have 
a literary society in the school and to have it conducted by the 
—_ How far should a teacher allow the resident of such a 

ty to hold rule? ANSAS TEACHER. 

A literary society conducted by pupils, under the 
teacher’s guidance, is a good thing for the following reason. 
Aside from the culture, taste,and habit of reading it gives, 
it arouses a love of personal liberty, and teaches, at the 
same time, obedience to the will of the majority. This is 
an important lesson in citizenship. It also teaches the 
value of public opinion, which gives a spur to greater 
endeavor. This is one of the teacher’s best means of 
governing. It is well to cultivate not only public opinion 
but a respect for it. The teacher should always be the 
final authority, but should advise only when requested. 
This throwing the pupils upon their own resources will 
give them an independence which will have a beneficial 
effect on their regular school work. 





236. A CriTICIsM.—I would like to speak of a bit of sophis 
try inthe JoURNAL of Oct. 6. Itsays: ‘‘ As water does not 
rise above its level, neither will an assistant teacher rise 
above a careless and indifferent principal.’”’ This may be 
true where the assistant is weak and inert, has no thought 
apart from the principal (who has become his mentor), but 
a living,active teacher, and a reader of the SCHOOL JOURNAL 
will scorn to color his life with the apathies of the princi- 
pal, A SUBSCRIBER, 


ANSWERS. 


HM. 0.—Advertisement is more properly pronounced with the 
accent on the second syllable. 


Teacher.—Dr. McCosh's ** Psychology,” in two volumes, 6 con- 
sidered an excellent work on the subject. It is published by 
Scribner's at $3.00. 


-_-— 


Inqutrer.—You should attend a state normal school. 





William.—Teaching will pay if you succeed in getting into the 
upper story. 


Mary.-—No college in this country confers educational degrees. 





An Old Teacher.—Grammar was not studied in the old Grecian 
or Roman schools. 


Order.—You have a wrong idea of the nature of discipline. 
Read Fitch’s Lectures. 


237. QUESTIONS IN PsYOHOLOGY.—We have organized a 
class to study psychology, and use ‘‘ Mind Studies,” as a 
guide. Will you help usin the solution of the following 
questions—that have arisen largely from study of the text- 
book : 

1. On page 18, mind-incentives are given in the order of 
their value. Has love the greatest value, and intellectual 
excitement the least? If so, what love? Love for work, 
love for parents or teachers, with desire to please? If in- 
tellectual excitement, what is included? Joy of diseov- 
ery, joy of doing something ; the thrill of the recognition 
of truth ? 

2. What relation between the four stages of develop- 
ment, and five periods of school education ? Pages 11-12. 

8. Page 8. How does sensibility diminish the four stages ? 
Is the statement the result of a comparison of the relative 
degree of activity, the preponderance of sensibility, and in- 
tellect, and will, at first, with predominance of will and in- 
tellect, at last ? Or is the comparison based on the strength 
or quickness of the sensations or sentiments ? Does sensi- 
bility grow weaker in all lives, body and mind, in each 
succeeding stage? Are pain, pleasure, hunger, love, joy, 
hope, fear, patriotism, hate, etc., all less prevalent, in later 
stages than at first ? 

4, Is Abbot’s rule “ Often Command,” or “‘ Often Com- 
mend ?” Page 8. 

5. “Sleep is bodily action.” Is this an effort to define 
sleep in positive terms, without using relative or negative 
terms? Or is it areference to the fact that the vegetative 
organs continue in their function’ Or is it to avoid 
defining by negation, as, “‘ Cold is the absence heat ’”’ 

6. Whom do you consider the best authority for further 
study of the temperaments? Of mind-incentives ? I have 
Ladd’s Physiological Psychology, McCosh’s Psychology, 
Lotze’s Psychology, Rauch’s and Sully’s Psychology, 
and I am getting Lotze’s Microcosmus. I would like to 
have the best works in this line, and until I gain better 
and more mature judgment, I want only those that are 
orthodox, no materialists. 

We have been poorly trained; we study text-books, 
rather than phenomena. For years we have been in the 
old school, learning almost exclusively from books, and 
we scarcely know how to investigate, to experiment, to ob- 
serve, to generalize. Hence, we need some one skilled in 
amplifying and explaining what has been so well con- 
densed in the passages referred to, and are helpless with- 
out such aid. 


Superintendent Schools, Butler, Pa. E. MACKEY. 





(1.) See MoTIVEs, on page 43. Love is the highest and 
best mind-incentive possible. Duty is not a high mind in- 
centive. It simply means “ Do what you ought to because 
you ought to. There is no rebound here. It is a dead in- 
centive Love is active, on the alert, kind, merciful and 
Godlike. Study, pursued on account of the excitement it 
gives, is a very low incentive. It is akin to drink on ac- 
count of the intoxication it produces. When any one says 
“T study because it makes me happy,” he is confessing 
himself supremely selfish. Love, doesn’t saythat. Benev- 
olence, philanthropy, and magnanimity do not talk that 
way. A veritable book-worm is twin brother to a consum 
mate miser; both have miserably low incentives. Praise, 
pay, and even fear are better motives. All kinds of real 
love are good. 

(2.) The answer to this question would be too long for 
this page. Itisasubject well worth studying. The same 
answer must be made to the next (3) question. Abbot’s 
rule was commend, not command. (5.) Sleep is purely a 
bodily phenomenon. The mind never sleeps. The nerves 
stop acting and the mind is shut up withia its prison 
house. (6), “Stewarton Temperament” is the best au- 
thority. It isan English work, and cannot be bought in 
this country. The coming article on “ Temperament” in 
the SCHOOL JOURNAL will contain all that it is necessary to 
know on this subject. All the books mentioned are excel- 
lent. Hill’s Psychology is good. 
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Book DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS. 


THE EPISTLE OF PAUL THE APOSTLE TO THE ROMANS. 
With Notes, Comments, Maps, and [llustrations. By 
Rev. Lyman Abbott. A. S. Barnes & Co., New York an 
oe 230 pp. Cloth, $1.75; sheep, $2.50; 4% Morocco, 

00. 

It is nearly twelve years since Dr. Abbott issued the last 
volume of his Illustrated New Testament Commentary, 
and all those who are fortunate enough to sess the 
er issued volumes, will greet the Epistle to the 

mans most heartily and warmly. By Bible students 
and teachers of all denominations, these commentaries are 
considered more than excellent,—they are probably the 
best and clearest help that can be found. e construc- 
tion of this volume is somewhat peculiar, and differs 
from the former ones. The introduction gives a general 
view of the Apostle’s life, character, and writings, as the 
are interpreted in this volume, wnile the body of the boo 
consists of two. parts, though interwoven; chapters ac- 
companying the Revised Version, which may be read 
through as a continuous and connected book by one who 
wishes to get the general interpretation of the Epistle pre- 
sented ip this volume; and annotations in each chapter 
accompanying the Old Version, in which the student will 
find stated in some detail, the critical reasons for that in- 
terpretation. Butsoshort a notice as must be givenina 
paper of this kind, to so valuable a book, tells but a frac- 
tion of its great worth. 





Sones or Toit. By Carmen Sylva, Queen of Roumania. 
Translated by Johu Eliot Bowen. With an Introductory 
Sketch. $1.00. And Old and New World Lyrics. By 
Clinton Scollard. New York: Frederick A. Stokes & 
Brother. $1.00. 


These are two little companion books exquisite in ap- 
pearance, inside and out, and one at least arouses qu‘te 
sufficient literary curiosity to justify the dainty shapc :n 
which it is published, The “Songs” are prefaced with an 
introductory sketch by the translator, containing a read- 
able biography of the Queen and some interesting corres- 
pondence in which the relations between the traditional 
Bom a A oye noe and the author are ‘royally”’ re- 
versed. 1e title of the book does seem rather facetious 
considering the source of inspiration. The verses, as they 
appear in the translation, are just fair commonplaces for a 
dilettant. Mr. Scollard’s verses are a little better than the 
Queen’s. His measures are carefully correct and often 
quite ingenious ; but they are hardly poetry. 


THE THOUGHTS OF THE EMPEROR M. AURELIUS ANTONI- 
nus. Translated by George Long. Revised Edition. 
New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


It must be highly gratifying to any thoughtful reader to 
hold so conveniently in his hand, this beautifully printed 
little classic. It is a gem typographically; and as to its 
literary value to the world and its standing in the field of 
ae and ethics, time seems only to enhance them. 

f you do not possess a copy of the honest, simple utter- 
ances of the old emperor, this is the edition you want,—a 
peck, you can take to the fire-side and hold easily in one 

and, 


THE LIFE OF CHRIST CALENDAR. New York: White & 

Allen. 1888, 

This consists of a dozen highly yet harmoniously-colored 
scenes from the Scripture Story of Jesus. A little calen- 
dar is set in each one. They are printed on fine, large 
cards held together by a heavy silk cord. The Calendar 
makes a beautiful gift for the whole year, and ig goed 
appropriate for the Christmas season. It will be highly 
appreciated by all pious minds. 


ENGLISH-GERMAN MODEL LETTER-WRITER AND BOooK- 
KEEPER. A Faithful Companion in the Various Social 
and Business Relations and Useful Adviser at Home and 
in School. By Dr. Jacob Mayer. Philadelphia: I. 
Kohler: No. 911 Arch Street. 258 pp. $1.50. 

In this model Letter-Writer will be found, beside the 
rules necessary for correspondence, a great variety of 
epistolary models, by using which a proper style can be 
acquired. These models cover all occasions, of time, place, 
person,—grave, and solemn topics,—common themes,— 
terse, gay, airy, lively, facetious, jocose, sparkling, and 
humorous. Book-keeping is also given in full, including 
Day-book, Invoice-book, Cash-book, Bill-book, Ledger, 
y romeo’ Inventory-book, Trial Balance, Closing the 
Accounts, Balaneing Accounts, Resources Liabilities 
Gains and Losses. These subjects are followed by ali 
kinds of business letters. In an Appendix of more than 
sixty pages, is found selections from the poets, suitable for 
festival occasions, and albums,—postal matters, postage 
etiquette, a comparative table of the value of coined 
money of all countries, interest tables, abbreviations, and 
technical law terms, arranged alaphabetically. What 
more can be desired in one volume upon the same sub- 
ject. 


HIGH ScHooL DRAWING CouRsE. By Arthur J. Reading. 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., Carter & Co. In Five Numbers. 
31 pp. each. Each, 25 cents. 

In this course of drawing, the books are fully illustrated, 
and printed on heavy paper. Each book is a text-book 
and drawing-book combined. No. 1 is Free-hand Draw- 
ing, and the only materials nepettare for the pupil are 
pencils and a piece of rubber. No. 2. is Practical Geome- 
try, and the instruments necessary, are pencils, a ruler, 
compasses, a drawing pen, protractor, and a set square. 
No. 3. is Linear Perspective, and the same instruments are 
required as for No. 2. No. 4. is Object Drawing, and 
a piece of rubber with pencils are only required. No. 5. 
is Industrial Design, which is literally the application of 
art toindustry. The series is a practical as well as valua- 
ble one, and should find its way into the schools. 


LITTLE PEOPLE. And Their Homes in Meadows, Woods 
and Waters. By Stella Louise Hook. Illustrated by 
Dan Beard and Harry Beard. New York; Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 228pp. #1.50. 

In first glancing at this very bright looking book, it is 
almost a difficult thing to decide which hus done the 
most to make it so charming, the publisher, the artist, or 
the author. Each one has done his part most excellently ; 
but the uae after all, will carry off the palm, for in the 
most delizhtful ashion, she told the wide awake. 
listening childre: about,—The Flower Fairies,—The Musi- 


cal Elves,—Little People in Armor,—The Water-sprites,— 
The Troublesome Midgets,—The Wisest of the e Peo- 
le,—The Fairies’ Pets and Their Relations, and The 


rownies. Through these fascinating titles, Miss Hook 
didn rickets ermashoppers beetle of all Kinds, dragot 
, crickets, grasshoppers. es 0} D- 
flies, and their families, flies of all kinds and names, 
wasps, bees, ants, and age J nearly the entire spider fam- 
ily. The illustrations are delightful, matching the words 
they represent, and the binding, with its green, silver, 
and crimson, completes the volume. 54 cents. 


INDUCTIVE LANGUAGE LEssons. Elementary Grammar, 


and Composition. With a New, Simple, and Effective 
System of Diagramming. By Harris Greene, A. M. 
ew York: A Lovell & Co pp. 54 cents. 


A teacher, with a successful experience of twenty years 
in language study and teaching, cannot but be the right 
one in the right place, when preparing a volume of induc- 
tive language lessons. The exercises found in this book, 
by Professor Greene, are excellent and varied, uiring 
the pupil to do something that will tend to perfect him in 
the knowledge of grammar. The method of arrangement, 
and the clearness and simplicity, with which the details 
are presented, aré especially good. The plan and method, 
are :—I. Component Parts of the Sentence,—II. Parts vi 
Speech.—IIL. Classification.—IV. Modifications.—V. Con- 
struction.—VI. Composition.—VII. Diagramming.—VIII. 
Tabulating.—IX. Synthesis. The author lays special stress 
upon diagramming, as he considers that nothing will 
awaken so much interest and enthusiasm as diagramming 
and tabulating. There is so much, in some of the dia- 
gramming in use, that needs improvement that Professor 
Greene has made a special point of the new method intro- 
duced by him in this book. The system of symbols and 
lines, shows all that is desirable or possible to indicate in 
regard to the different parts of a sentence. Asa system, 
the main features are: 1.—A Di mming Alphabet.— 
2. Simplicity.—3. Familiarity.—+. Significance.—5. Effec- 
tiveness.—6. The sentence is not illustrated, and 7. No re- 
writing of the sentence. A thorough examination of this 
grammar will reveal its many excellencies, and its value 
as a text-hook. Let the teachers try the truth of this 
statement. 


BABYLAND, Edited by the Editors of Wide Awake. Bos- 
ton: D. Lothrop Co., Franklin and Hawley streets. 
104 pp. 75 cents. 

Of all the books that come to delight the little ones in 
the nursery, and rest tired mothers—there is nothing per- 
haps, quite Me yew to Babyland. It is a continuation, page 
after page, of what the tiny ones most delight in. ere 
is every A nin, 6 of cat and dog story, with pictures of the 
most comical kind. Babyland, for 1888, is as beautiful 
outside too, as inside, with its delicately colored covers 
and pretty illustrations—pictures which yield no end of 
stories from papas and mammas, and delightful stories 
in prose and poetry, already told. 


ELEMENTS OF COMPOSITION AND RHETORIC. With Copious 
Exercises in both Criticism and Construction. By Vir- 
ginia Waddey. Richmond, Va.: Everett Waddey. 
399 pp. 

The ahjest aimed at by the author, in the preparation of 
this work, has been to furnish a practical treatise on Com- 

sition and Rhetoric—one sufficiently elementary for the 
ower grades of the high school, and at the same time 
comprehensive enough to give a fairly good idea of the 
subject taught. The elements of language are introduced 
in the formation of single sentences, and so on step by step 
to the construction of the paragraph, and by means of 
reproduction and development, accuracy and ease in 
or cng composition is taught. The “exercises’’ with 
which the book’ abounds are given as a means of enabling 
the pupil to learn discourse by applying it, and the entire 
work laid out is the outgrowth of the class-room. In the 
sixteen chapters given the author discusses the simple, 
complex, and compound sentences, the transformation of 
elements, synthesis of sentences into paragraphs, concord, 
variety of expression, style, figures of speech, the para- 
graph, the special properties of style, the paraphrase, 
prose composition, prosody and versification, poetry, 
punctuation, and capitals. 


FRoM 18 TO 20. A Novel. 
Company. 1% pp. $1. 
This volume is the life-history of Miss Beatrice Hamil- 

ton, as given by herself. escribes the various 
experiences through which she passed during tbe two 
years named. At first the reader will be inclined to pro- 
nounce the pages read weak and frivolous, but as the story 
goes on there will be found a good lesson taught, both for 
parents and children. Miss Hamilton goes home from 
school full of hope and ambition; she throws away all 
restraint of books and discipline—sees only matrimony 
before her—makes a dash toward it, and only escapes 
making an unhappy marriage by the return of a little 
common sense. The book is well bound, and has excellent 
type and paper. 


PANSIES FOR THOUGHTS. From the Writings of ‘‘ Pansy” 
(Mrs. G. R. Alden). Compiled and arranged with an 
Pe par text for each day, by Grace Livingston, au- 
thor of ‘‘ A Chautauqua Idyl.’”’ Boston: D. Lothrop Co. 
75 cents. 

To thousands of people, both young and old, Mrs. Al- 
den’s books have been an inspiration, and in many a home 
her name is a household word. Her admirers must often 
have wished tor some collection of her pithy thoughts that 
should fit the need of the hour, to which they could turn 
for cheer and encouragement. This volume, compiled un- 
der “‘ Pansy’s ”’ own eye, will prove a treasure to all such. 
It will make a charm gift book. 


GOLDEN TEXT ROLL, 1889, 10 cents each.—THE SUNDAY 
ScHOOL LEsson ROLL, 15 cents each.—THE LESSONS IN 
BoTH VERSIUNS, POCKET EDITION, 25 cents.—THE Com- 
ING OF THE KING, A CHRISTMAS SONG SERVICE, 25 
cents.—SEEKING FOR THE CHRIST, A SONG AND TEACH- 
ING SERVICE FOR CHRISTMAS-TIDE, 5 cents. Philadel- 
phia: 1031 Walnut Street. 


In a neat box, these useful and pleasant adjuncts to the 
Sunday-school lesson study, come to anticipate the New 


Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 





Year. The Golden Text Roll is somet which the 
younger scholars, at least, will appreciate. The texts are 
rin on light blue paper adorned with red and black. 
he Lesson en ves the lesson and golden text for each 
Sunday. Both these are turned upon a little bar, 
w. can be in the scholar’sroom. The little 
of a t on, 24 by 4 inches, contains al] the 
sons, is neatly bound in cloth, stamped in color and gold. 
The Coming 


the King, is really a Christmas. Oratorio, 


ust what is most needed for Christmas. Seeking for 
hrist is another Song Service, divided into three parts, 
and short enough to be used with other exercises. 


REPORTS. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE BOARD OF EvUCATION OF DAYTON, 0., 

1887. J. J. Burns, Superintendent. 

The board fail to see the advantage of continuing the night 
fp cone schools. {[t is believed necessary to enlarge the course 
n drawing to enable that branch to be taught and studied in the 
high school. The superintendent reports that the norma! schoo) 
was a success, and that the opportunities for practice were better 
than ever before. The school work of the year was remarkably 
successful. The total number of pupils enrolled was 7,403. 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF THE District OF COLUMBIA. Three years’ 
course in cooking. 

The publication of this little pamphlet, in which is contained a 
scientific c! ion of the processes uired in this very ne- 
cessary art, shows that the schools of the Di-trict of Columbia are 
fully up to the requirements of the age. The synopsis divides the 
subject into four parts: 1, definition; 2, purposes; 3, processes; 
4, incidental and general information respecting materials, 

urces, processes of preparing and combination, care and selec 
a of materials. Under processes are included: a, boiling ; b, 
stewing ; c, broiling: d, baking; e, f-ying;f, preserving. Each of 
these processes is treated in detail, and a pupil pursuing the 
course to its completion cannot fail to have a good knowledge of 
the culinary art. 


CHART OF ELOCUTIONARY DRILL. By T, B. Browning, M.A. 
ew: The Copp, Clark Co. (Limited), 9 Front street west. 

33 pp. 

The essay contained in this pamphlet was presented at the 
recent. pare Aa of the Canadian institute. The author discusses 
at considerable length the manner in which sounds are formed, 
and follows it up with diagrams relating to voluntary breathing, 
vowel sounds, modulation, consonant sounds, etc. The treat 
ment of the subject is thorough and original. The pamphiet wil! 
prove valuable to teachers, enabling them to discover the caus 
of faults in speaking, and to apply the remedy. 


JEWISH MyTHOLOGY, as Applied to the Coming of the Messiah. 

By Thomas F Page, of Laconia, N. H. 24 pp. 

The preparation of this little book required a large amount of 
original investigation, as one may see by n. ting how carefully 
the author has weighed the signification of words to ascertain 
their hidden meaning. The Bible student, especially, will find 
profit in its perusal, for it shows how symbols run through the 
whol: system of Jewish theology. 


MAGAZINES. 


Among the many attractions of the Christmas Scribner's is a 
picturesque description of the Sarapac and Lake Placid regions 
of the Adirondacks as they appear in midwinter. The number 
also contains four complete short stories and an exciting instal- 
ment of Robert Louis Stevenson’s serial “‘'lhe Master of Ballan 
tree,”’ beside ms and numerous illustrations, including a strik- 
ing portrait of Lester Wallack, taken just before his death.—— 
People to whom the Chautauquan has become a regular visitor 
will find the December number unusualiy bright and entertaining. 
There is only space to mention some of the leading articles which 
are : “Gossip about Greece,” “The Circle of the Sciences,” “ The 
Indians of the United States,” ‘* The Charities of Buffalo,” “ Lost 
Explorers and Expeditions,” and ‘* Scientific Temperance.” 
It is not going beyond the truth to say that there is no handsomer 
magazine published than the Magazine of Art, and the December 
number is especially fine, both as to illustrations and the characte: 
of articles. ** Alfred Gilbert,” “‘ Wells and its Cathedral,” “The 
Liverpoot Corporation Collection,” and “ Insignia of Mayoralty,” 
are some of the leading articles.-——-The November Wide Awake 
has some delightful literature about the Indians, among which is 
“ An Evening at Carlisle,” by Miss Sparhawk. lBeside-the Indian 
articles, there is a collection of prose and poetry such as will give 








many young ple, and some older ones, delightful pastime 
a leisure hours. The American Journal of Archeology, 
Vol. IV, No. 3, contains the following articles: ** The Relation ot 


the Journal to American Archeology,” by the Editors; ** Antiqui- 
ties of Southern bey and the Border Lands,” by W. M. Kam 
say ; “ The Ancient Coinage of China,” by W.8. Ament, mission 
ary to China; “Gargara, Lamponia, and Pionia, Towns of the 
Troad,” by Joseph acher Clarke; “The publications of the 
German Archeological Institute,” by Charlies Eliot Norton; 
“The American School of Classical Studies at Athens,” by the 
Editors. e Nineteenth Century for November contains a 
series of articles on modern educational methods under the 
guage heading of “ The Sacrifice of Education to Examinations,” 
vy Professor Max Mulier, Edward A. ‘man, and Frederic 
arrison. This periodical is issued in this country, in original 
sheets, by the Leonard Scott Publication Co., Philacelphia.—— 
Readers of the Popular Science Monthly for December will find 
much food for thought in “The Psychology of Deception,” by 
Prof. Joseph Jastrow ; “Infant Mortality and the Environment.” 
by J. M. French; and “ Beliefs about the Soul,” by R. A. Oakes. 
——Timotby Cole gives three examples of Duccio’s work in the 
December Century, in his series of engravings reproducing 
notable paintings of the great Italian masters. Admirers of the 
reat Plymouth Church orator should in this magazine, 
Beecher’s last manuscript—an uncompleted paper On his last trip 
to England in 1863.——-One of the chiet attractions ot the 
November Atlantic is the instalment of Arthur Sherburne 
Hardy’s brilliant novel “ Passe Rose.” Among the other articles 
are: “ The Eve of Independence,” “Studies of Factory Lite,” 
“The Makers of New Italy,” and “ Economy in College Work.” 


-e- 


With Apologies to Pope. 


“Then know thyself, presume not God to scan: 
The proper study of mankind is man.” 
Place the deft touch — the pulsing wrist, 
Or at the breast unto its throbbings list’. 
Note thou the crimson tide in ebb and Jiow, 
Now quick in heat and now in ianguor slow. 
vigor move with its impatient stride, 

Or being faint, as swells or sinks its tide. 
Consider then, the air we breathe is rife 
With ill or ailment of throbbing life, 
With food or — ¢c . to turn the blood 
A bounteous flow or an infectious flood. 

it bland and mollient to the sharp distress 
Is nature's breath in magnetized excess. 
oF pees cloy and obstacle to purge, : 
bs ~s come—with weaknesses emerge 


we 
To bring a glow 
To urge new 








part with choking cold. 
Gracious, restoring ote ae t. — 
us, . cul ment. 
Revive the weak with animation warm, 
Treatment by inhalation acts a charm. 


Witness the following: 
Fort Worth, TExs, Nov. 2, 1885. 
“T regard your treatment by Fs ww as a wonderful dis- 
science.” 


nt Tame the lungs one moment hold, 
vigor 


covery ef EV. A. A. JOBNSON, 
eo College. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y., June 13, 1888. 
“Compound Oxygen did so much for me.” F. C. JOsLyYN. 


Urroa, Miss., July 18, 1888. 
“*T most cordially recommend your Home Treatment.” 
Mrs. THos. H. Lewis. 


Jaupmoy> N. Y., June 30, 1885° 
“Compound Oxygen has benetited me.” 
Ww. H. Prouprett, No. 33 Main St. 


We publish a brochure of 20) pages, the effect of Com- 
a AG oe 
bl ache, ’ a 

tent, 8 — and nervous disorders. It will bx 
2 STarkEY & 


Pines, tia Arch Bri Pat or 331 _ > Be, stree., San 
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Houghton, Mifflin & Co.'s 
NEW BOOKS. 


Jllustrated Gift Books. 
The Courtship of Miles Standish. 


By Henry WApDswoRTH LONGFELLOW. A 
Holiday vous, SS 5 —— illustra- 
tions by GEO. F. T. MeeRivy, 
and others. In shastenen quario, , handsomely 
stamped, $6.00; full levant, 


The Scarlet Letter. 


By NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. With ililustra- 

tions by MARY HALLOCK Foote. New edition, 
with a fine steel ao of Horthorne. 8vo, 

cloth, full gilt, $3. morocco, antique, $7 50. 


Ancient Rome in the Light of 
Recent’ Discoveries. 
By RopvitFo_LANCIANI, Professor of nn a 
graphy in the University of Rome, and Directo 
of the Roman Museum. With about 100 lus 
trations. 8vo, very tastefully bound, $6.00. A 
notable book. 





The Birds’ Christmas Carol. 
Ry Kate DovuGLas WiGGiIn. With illustra- 
tions. Square 12mo, 50 cents 
A very bright story, attractively illustrated. 
An excellent substitute for Christmas Cards. 


The Chezzles. ‘ 
By Lucy GrBpBons Morsg. Illustrations. $1.50. 
A very engaging sto p an A in America, 


partly in France,—equ y interesting to child- 
ren and their parents. 


History and Biography. 


The Life of Delia Bacon. 


By THEODORE Bacon. With a portrait. In 

one volume, 8vo, $2.00. 

The story of a remarkable woman, admirably 
told, and including many letters written to Miss 
Bacon by Hawthorne, Carlyle, Emerson, and 
others. 


Young Sir Henry Vane. 


x James K. Hosmer, author of “Samuel 
Adams." Witha portrait of Vane, fac-simile, 
etc. 8vo, $4.00. 
A book of great historic and biographicai in- 
terest, based on careful and extended researc 
and written in an engaging style. 


The Critical Period of American 
History, 1783-1789. 


F JOHN FISKE, author of * 7m and M . 

makers,” “Outlines of Cosmic Philosophy. 

ete. Crown 8vo, gilt top, $2.00. 

An important book, throwing clear light on an 
obscure section of our national life, and written 
with remarkable knowledge and lucidity. 


History of Prussia under Fred- 
eric the Great. 


By HERBERT TUTTLE. With maps. 2 vols., 
crown, 8vo, gilt top, $4.50. 


Mr. Tuttle's remarkably wide command of the 
— : wenn t ad map posted and of the innu- 
merable recent e' ons of special enone 
its history make him a safe guide. PrSaturda 
Review, London, 


’ 





Poetry. 


Whittier’s Poetical Works. 
New Riverside Beney, Som entirely new plates. 


With notes by M HITTIER, and portraits. 
4 vols, crown 8vo, Cloth, $6.00; half calf, 


$11.00; ‘half ~— $16.00. 


4 
The Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam. 
New Comparative Edition, containing the First 
Edition and the Fourth of the ‘Temarkable 
translation by EDWARD FrrzGERALD. $1.50. 
Heartsease and Rue. 
By JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. With a fine steel 
portrait. 16mo, $1.25. 
Before - Curfew. 
And Other chiefly Occasi B 
OLIVER - Hosame, 16mo, $100 f 


Romances, Lyrics, and Sonnets. 


From the Poetic Works of dg 
BRowNING. 16mo, gilt top. $1.00 BETH BARRETT 


On Horseback. 


. ears Me army North Carolina, and Ten- 
. with Notes of Travel in Mexico and 
‘alifornia,. P CHARLES Heep LEY WAKkNER, 
author of My: Summer ina Garden.” $1.25. 


Flowers and Fruit. 

From the Wri ARRIET 

Stowe. With ede Utienin nae OF ou 
A Blockaded Family; 


Or Life in Southern a 
War. By Pasemmeie bien ae ~— 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 


ll East Sevenreenta 81., New Yorx«. 


NV. B. A Catalogue of their Publications, with 43 
Portraits, sent to any address* 





Marching Through Georgia. 
Nelly Was a Lady. 

Massa’s in the Cold, Cold Ground, 
My Old Kentucky Wome. 

The Swanee River. 


a five beautiful new Holiday volumes have 

illustrations from nature by Charles Copeland 
and ornaments by Frank k; are drawn. 

engraved and printed under the supervision of 
x Vv. 8. Anthony, and ad yy at the Universit; ‘d 
Press, Cambridge. Ft. one vol., ~ gil 
ina neat box. Bronzed Arabesque, cloth, ivory 
Hnish. or imitation wood, nick seal, $2.50; 


flex- 
ible calf or tree 

These so of the American peopl 
have been copio illustrated in the Fchest 
manner by Copeland, after careful 
sketches made in the South on the plantations 
and battle-fields. 


The Youngest Miss Lorton, and 


OTHER STORIES. By Nora Perry, author 
of “A Flock of Girls,” “A Book of Love 
fter the Ball,” etc. [lustrated 

















“ Better than any book of etiquette is the 
essence of good breeding, of politeness from the 
pw out, of which Nora Perry’s writings are the 

ial gospel. Somehow it seems to our girls, as 

oe a ~ and a better part to be gentle, 
womanly, to be co rate of one’s own 

age a and respectful of one’s elders.” — American 


The Philistines. 


"s i BATes, author of “ The Pagans,” etc. 


*“ Arthur Fenton is worthy of comparison with 
Tito Melema. It ha rather curiously that 
Mr. Bates, in his po: ai of this type, discerns 
the very truth which Marion Harland misses in 
her late story, ‘ A Gallant Fight.“ and teaches the 
same lesson gang b poor Burns in his bitter con- 
fession of the sin at a ~! all —— a 

rifies the feeling,’ and ta’ aes —_  S 

uureate in the song of ‘the littie rift within the 
lute.’ ”— Boston Herald. 


Better Times, 


of ten brilliant stories by the author 

= the | Story of Magaret Kent.” 12mo, $1.50. 

“Stories whose charm and vivacity are unsur- 

passed in modern fiction—charming, fascinating, 

——_ absorbing and many keyed. The 

k is one to afford unlimited enjoyment.”— 
baas WHITING. 


Young Maids and Old. 


me | CLARA “= BURNHAM, author of “ Next 
r,” etc. 0, $1.50. 
“Mrs awe a has the flavor of Miss Mitford, 
with a humor A righ tness particularly her 
own.” —Christian 


A Man Story. 


By E. W. ty By author of “The Story of a 
Country Town,”’ 12mo, $1.50. 
“it has crginaiy, 
of observa’ 
~ —# masterly 


imagination, and subtlety 
‘it brings out by sharp and 
strokes, some of the strangest 

life.”"—New York Tribune. 


Rachel Armstrong; or, Love and 
Theology. 


By CeLia PARKER WOOLLEY. $1.50;in Ticknor's 
Paper Series, 50 cents. 
“The first author—since the days of 
nglesant’- to induct the theolo 
into the form of pure romance ~—_ Mrs. 
p hme whose novel was the a peoketupe of, ot thai 
theol romance re by itself 
2 were of * Robert Elsmere.’ *— 


LILIA 
- Similar in sopene ont ones * Robert 
Elsmere.’ Detroit Tribune 


Looking Backward. 


$1.50; 


* John 


EpWARD BELLAMY. in Ticknor's 


per Series, 50 cents. 
“Mr. Bellamy’s wonderful book.’’—-EDWARD 
Everett HALE. 


Agatha Page. 


Isaac HENDERSON. 
me and Lake Como. 


Queen Money. 


the author of “The Story of 
Rent. $1.50. 


A noble romance of 
$1.50. 


A_ Novel. 
Margaret 


Booksellers. Sent post-paid on receipt of 
price buithe publishers. ' 


Ticknor & Co., 





BOSTON. 








A Fascinating Book for Young 
People. 


HOUSEHOLD HISTORY OF 
THE UNITED STATES 
AND ITS PEOPLE. 


FOR YOUNG AMERICANS. 
By EDWARD EGGLESTON. 


A school edition of this work was pub- 
lished in September, and received with 
instantaneous and remarkable favor. In the 
present edition “questions” and other fea- 
tures designed specially for the school-room 
are omitted, the text is rearranged and 
enlarged, new illustrations are added, the 
work is printed on larger paper, and is 
bound in a more attractive style. 





This work is illustrated in a novel and 
strikingly effective manner. Engravings 
adorn every page, and appear in the text 
and in the margins. There are full-page 
illustrations in colors, maps in colors line 
the covers, and many small maps are in- 
serted in the text. 

The Household History of the United 
States will delight young readers and readers 
of every age, not only on account of its 
beauty but because of the charming and 
animated style of the author. 


Square 8vo, cloth. Price, $2.50. 


READY EARLY 1N DECEMBER 


D. APPLETON & CU., Publishers, 


1,3, & 5 Bond St., New York. 


FALL ISSUES—1888, 








STUDIES IN MARK’S GOSPEL. Rev. 
8S. Robinson, D D., LL.D. 12mo. 300 pp. Cloth: 
$1.25. Paper, 50 cents. 

THE LIFE OF ST. PAUL. Rev. James 


Stalker, M,A., with map. 12mo. 183 pp. Cl., 60c 


NEWLY ENLISTED. Rev. T. L.Cuyler, D.D., 
LL.D., Square 16mo. 160 pp. Paper. 25cts. Cloth, 
50 cts. Cloth gilt, 75 cts. 


CLASSICS FOR THE CLOSET.—No. 1, 
The Lord’s Prayer. Dr, A. Tholuck. l6mo. 
46 beh Limp cloth, 20 cts. Evangelical, rich, 


ROM THE FORECASTLE TO THE 
PULPIT. C. J. Jones, D.D. 12mo. 540 pp. $1.25. 


JUDGE HAVISHAM’S WILL. pates 1. @ 
Hopkins. 12mo. 4cuts. 311 pp. $1.25. 


MARGIE AT THE UARBOR-LIGHT. 
Rev. E A. Rand. 12mo. 6cuts. 24 pp. $1. 


CHANGING. PLACES; 
ee 
Miss C. 
Sake 


or, how One Boy 
Up ana. Another Slipped Down. 
whbridge. 12mo. 4 cuts. 217 pp. 


RERNIE’S LIGHT. pipet E. Kenney 12mo. 
4cuts. 272 pp. Cloth $1.10. 
THE GARMENT OF PRAIS®. Helen P. 


Strong. Monotint booklet. Daintily illustrated. 
Cover in colors and gold. Oblong 4to. 3% pp. $1. 


THE SEA IS HIS; or, Words of Comfort 
for Sea and Shore. Susan A. Brown. mo. 
48 pp. 40 cents. 


STORIES TOLD BY A DOLL. Miss E. 


Hunter. 4to. ax in. 88 pp. 5%e. Peemeas 
illustrations. ao chromo cover. 
18x20 in. 


PICTORIAL WALL-ROLL. 
Pictu on walnut roller. Tic, A choice full-page 
ure on each page, with suggestive explan- 


pe elt OF GOLD. 
200 othercuts. 208 pp. 4to. 
50 cents. 


FAMILY CHRISTIAN Sian co, 
Illustrated. Single copies, 10 cts.; 
$7 per 100; $60 per 1,000. A househo 


Four col’d pictures. 
Cl. back, limp cover. 


1889. 
1 per dozen; 
treasure. 


American Tract Society, 


150 Nassau St., New York; Boston, 54 Brom- 
field St.; Philadelphia, 1512 Chestnut St.; 
Rochester, 93 State St.; Chicago, 122 
Wabash Ave.; San Francisco, 735 Market 
Street. 





EADERS will confer a favor by mention- 
ing THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 





municating with advertisers 





IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY - 


T. Y. CROWELL & CO, 


No. 13 Astor Place, New York. 


VICTOR HUGO'S WORKS. Hust rated Edition. 
Over 600 illustrations. Calendered per. 
Cloth, gilt top, 15 vols., 12mo0, $22.50; half calf 
extra, $45; half crushed morocco, $52.50; half 
crushed levant, $60. Les Miserables. 5 vols. 
Notre-Dame. 2 vols. Ninety-Three. 2 vols. 
Toilers of the Sea. 2 vols. Histery of a 
Crime. 2vols. By Order of the King. 2 
vols. Volumes in this set sold separately in 
cloth and half calf bindings. 
The above are also furnished in a Popular Edi 
tion, 6 vols., cloth, $9; or in half calf, 6 vols. $18. 


cour? TOLSTOI’S WORKS. 15 vols., 12mo, cl. 
; haif calf, extra, $36. Anna Karenina. 
Shitdnecd. ‘Boyhood and Yourh. The 
onsacks. The Invaders. Ivan Ibyitch, 
Life. The Long Exile. My Confession. 
My Religion, Napoleon and the Kus- 
sian Campaign, and vower and 1 iberty. 
A Kussian Proprietor. sevas opol, 
What to Do. 


WASHINGTON IRVING'S WORKS. §& vols. 
12mo, cloth, $10; library edition, cloth, gilt 
top, $12; half calf, $20; “ Astor” edition, 10 
vols., cloth, gilt top, $15: balf calf, e: 


FAMOUS AMERICAN STATESMEN. By Sarah 
K. Bolton, author of * Poor Boys Ww ha’ jecame 
Famous,” etc. With portraits of Washington, 
Franklin, Jefferson, Hamilton, Webster, Sum- 
ner, Gartield and others. A companion book 
to “ Famous American Authors."’ 12mo, $1.50. 


THE LIFE OF LAFAYETTE. ‘The Knight of 
Liberty,” by Mrs, Lydia Hoyt Farmer. author 
ot “ Boys’ Book of a rs,” ete. Fully 


illustrated. 12mo, $1.K 

GOLDEN WORDS FOR ‘DAILY COUNSEL. 
Selected and arranged by Anna H. Smith, 
with introduction by Huntington Smith. 
Cloth, l6mo, $1; gilt edge, $1.25. 

THE SEARCH FOR THE STAR. A tale of 


life in the wild woods. 
12mo, illustrated, $1.25. 

THE CAPTAIN'S DOG. 4 Louis Enault. 
Translated from the French by aaa 
Smith. 18 illustrations, 12mo, $1.00 

WRECEED ON LABRADOR. A story of ghip- 
wreck and adventure for boys. By W. A. 
Stearns. 12mo, $1.50. 

SEVASTOPOL. By Count Lyof N. Tolstoi. Au 
thorized translation from the Russian, by 
Miss Isabel F. Hapgood. 12mo, $1. 


THE COSSACKS, A Tale of the Caucesus. 


By Edward Willett. 


sy Count Lyof N. Tolstoi. Authorized 
translations from the Russian, by Nathan 
Haskell Dole. 12mo, 


FAMILY HAPPINESS. By Count Lyof N. Tol- 
stoi. Authorized translation from the —_ 
sian, by Nathan Haskell, Dole. 12mo, 7! 


The Books of the Year. 





FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 
The Story of the American Sailor, By E.S 
Brooks. 8vo, il.ustrated, $2.50. 
A Queer Little Princess, By Frances Eaton. 
4to, illustrated, $1.50. 
In War Time * } # Rose Blanche. By Mrs. 


Davis. 12mo, $ 

yy § Weil —~" His Trick Pony. By 
Lizzie Champney, $1.25. 

The Secret« at Roseladies. M. H. 

$1.25 

and Bogles. By 
Guiney. $1.00. 

A Strange Comoane, Wonders of Natural 
History. By Charies F. Holden, $1.25. 


Young Folks’ Bovks of Travel. 


Ned Herwood’s Visist to Jerusalem. By 
Mrs. 8. G. Knight. 4to, $1.25. With lntroduc 
tion by Selah Merrill, for many years U. 8. 
Consul at Jerusalem. 

The Ignoramuses, By Mrs. Crowninshield. 
The same jolly party we meetin All Among the 

Lighthouses now visit Europe. Before starting 

they modestly adopt the name The [gnoramuses. 

The author, having spent many years in the 

places described, gives their true atmosphere, 

together with adventures of the young people. 

Extra cloth binding. ‘eres 8vo, $2.0 

TL Golden West. By Margaret Beane y. 4to, 

7. 

‘the best record of a.tour across our continent 
that has ever been written for young people. 
From personal observations of the writer during 
an extended journey. 


Six Brilliant New Bocks for Boys. 


Little Jee. By James Otis. $1.00. 
My Uncle Florimond. By Sidney Luska. $1 


Cather 


Louise Imogen 


Montezuma’s Gold Mines. Fred. A. Ober. $1.00 
An Ocean Tramp. By Philip D. Hay yee. 1.2 
A Schoolboy’s Pleasure Book, $1.00 

A Yonng Prince of Commerce. $1.25 


The Best Six New Books for Girls. 
Judge Burnuham’s Daughters. By Pansy’ 
1.50. 


$ 
Margaret Regis. By Anne H. Ryder. $1.25. 
Some Succes: ful W°men, 8. K. Bolton. $1.00. 
A School Girl’s Pleasure Book. $1.00. 
Royal Girls and Royal Courts. Mrs. Sher- 
wood. $1.25. 


New Every Morning. Reading for every day. 
$1.00, 


New Illustrated Books for Children. 


as | Wonder Story. By Anne K. pygosess. 

hysiology attractiv ely taught. 4to, $1.50. 

Adventures of the Early Discoverers. By 
Frances A. Humphrey. 4to, $1.00, 

St. George and the Dragon. By Margaret Sid- 
ney. A capital story of 2. od dusting out to 
be anoble man. 12mo, $1.0 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES FREE. 


At the Bookstores, or sent, postpaid on receipt of 
price, 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY, 
32 Franklin Street, Boston, 
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Rheumatism 


We doubt if there is, or can be, a specific 
remedy for rheumatism; but thousands who 
have suffered its pains have been greatly ben- 
efited by Hood’s Sarsaparilla. If you have failed 
to find relief, try this great remedy. It corrects 
the acidity of the blood which is the cause of the 
disease, and builds up the whole system. 

“I was afflicted with rheumatism twenty years. 
Previous to 1883 I found no relief, but grew worse, 
until I was almost helpless. Hood’s Sarsaparilla 

’ did me more good than all the other medicine 
leverhad.” H.T. BaLcom, Shirley Village, Mass, 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Made 
only by C. I. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 
WHY YOU SHOULD USE 


Scott's Emulsion 


xeQod Tswver O1). ws 
HYPOPHOSPHITES. 


Et is used and endorsed by Physi- 
cians because it is the best. 


It is Palatable as Milk, 

It is threo times as effloacious as plain 
Cod Liver Oil. 

It is far superior to all other so-called 
Emulsions. 

It is a perfect Emulsion, does not sepa- 
rate or change, 

Tt is wonderful as a flesh producer. 

It is the best remedy for Consumption, 
Scrofula, Bronchitis, Wasting Dis- 
gases, Chronic Coughs and Colds, 


Sold by all Druggists. 


oe BENEDICI'S TIME. >. ¢ 
Diamonds and Watches 


A SPECIALTY. 
Importers and Manufacturers, 
Watches, Diamonds, Chains, 
Rich Jewelry, and Silwerware. 


“THE BENEDICT” 


Is our patent sleeve and collar Buttons, strong. 
Guraule. and easy to adjust. In gold and silver. 


BENEDICT BROTHERS, 
KEEPERS OF THE CITY TIME, 


BENEDICT BUILDING, 
171 Broadway, 

* Cor. Cortlandt St., New vor 
Established 1821. 
“Something for your 
Reception. And you 


don’t know where to 
find it?” 


Well, you won’t make a mistake if you 
send 27 cents to E. L. Kellogg & Co., of 
25 Clinton Place, N. Y., for one of their 
Reception Days. There are 4 Nos. of 160 
pages each, crammed full of good things 
—pieces to speak, recitations, dialogues. 
class exercises, etc., that can be used—all, 
not one or twoina book. Every piece is 
suitable for schoolure, Thousands already 
in use. They are the most popular of 
such books published. Try one and see— 
or a set of four—$1.00, postpaid. 


B. L. KELLOGG &CO., Educational Pubs, 


25 CLINTON PLACE, N.Y. 


EACHERS’ B00KS. 
EACHERS’ RICES 
dente! =P Ale, evsaiogne 














logue free if you Pane a seme he 
mention this paper. or School Libra- 


ries; heavy dis- 
Largest stock ; largest ‘ 
discounts; promptness. counts, Buy of us. 


K. L. KELLOGG & OO., Educati ona) Pubs, 
a5 Clinwwn Place, N.Y} 15: Wabash Av., Chicago, 


am tre ragge tener at nner 
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THE PUBLISHERS’ DESK. 


Among teachers a favorite monthly 
magazine is The Atlantic, which is one of 





the best purely ay nt journals in 
America. it always contains articles of 
special value to educators, besides other 


literary matter from the ablest writers of 
the day. It has from time to time con- 
tained important papers on topics relating 
to education, by men of @ experience 


and of exceptional ability. It will contain 
similar papers in the future, as important 
questions arise. Among its more inct- 


ively literary attractions for 18389, it an- 
nounces three serial stories, ‘‘The Tragic 
Muse,” by —— James; ‘‘ The Begum’s 
Daughter,” by Edward L. Bynner, author 
of ‘‘Agnes Surriage ;” and ‘‘ Passe Rose,” 
by Arthur Sherburne Hardy, author of 
‘But Yet a Woman.” 


A new book which is bound to awaken 
great interest among teachers is just now 
ready, and issuing from the press of 
Messrs. Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co., of 
Cincinnati, New York, and Boston. It is 


and is the intermediate book of the series 
of Eclectic Temperance Physiologies, It 
is beautifully illustrated. Fully meets 
the provisions of the laws requiring 
schools to teach aap | and hygiene 
with special reference to effects of alcohol 
and tobacco. The Youth’s Temperance 
Manual treats the subjects usually taught 
in physiology, and is also full of practical 
suggestions connected with every phase 
of daily life. Price of eclectic temper- 
ance physiologies: 1. The House I Live 
in, exchange, 18 cents; introduction, 80 
cents. 2. Youth’s Temperance Manual, 
exchange 25 cents ; introduction, 40 cents. 
3. Eclectic Guide to Health, exchange, 36 
cents ; introduction, 60 cents. 


Teachers who wish to keep themselves 
in communication with schools and school 
officers through the best channels, will 
remember that the Woman’s Exchange, 
teachers’ bureau for both sexes, as main- 
tained and managed by Mrs. A. D. Culver 
at 329 Fifth avenue, N. Y., is a reliable 
agency, and supplies professors, teachers, 
governesses, musicians, etc., to colleges, 
schools, families, and churches. lso 
bookkeepers, stenographers, copyists and 
cashiers to business firms. 


Why buy a Cyclopedia? Because this 
is an age of necessity. Everybody reads. 
Not a day passes but questions constantly 
present themselves in the newspapers— 
books, conversation, or discussion that we 
wish to know about, and there is no 
medium so well calcuiated to answer all 
—- as a reliable cyclopsedia, and 

ohnson’s Universal fills that bill to a dot. 
See advertisement on last page. 


The study of microscopy is one of the 
most interesting and profitable in our 
schools. And in practical application, 
this and kindred pursuits are extremely 
fascinating. It is well to remen.ber that 
Messrs. W. H. Walmsley & Co., successors 
to R. & J. Beck, of 1016 Chestnut street, 
Philadelphia, are thoroughly reliable 
manufacturers of microscopes and all 
accessories and apparatus, -photographic 
outfits for amateurs, spectacles, eye- 
glasses, opera and marine glasses, etc., 
and will send their illustrated price list 
free to any address. Mention the JOURNAL. 


Lovers of Ruskin’s Works—and this 
category, includes all who enjoy good 
English—will be pleased to know that 
Messrs. John Wiley & Sons. of Astor 
Place, New York, will publish shortly a 
new critical edition of Ruskin’s Sesame 
and Lilies, with full explanatory notes. 
The text of this edition is, that of the 
third English edition, revised by Mr. Rus- 
kin, as the first volume of his collected 
works. This has been carefully annota- 
ted and furnished with numerous explan- 
atory readings from.Ruskin’s other works. 


Teachers’ Tour to Washington via 
Penn, R. R. 

The holiday tour to Washington for the 
teachers of New York and Brooklyn, 
arranged by the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company, offers the most attractive mode 
of spending Christmas. It will leave 
New York by special train at 11 a. M. Dec. 
26. Round-trip tickets, including railway 
transportation in both directions, meals 
en route and hotel accommodations in 
Washington, will be sold from Brooklyn, 
New York, Newark, New Brunswick, and 
Trenton, at $12. The tickets will be 


good 
for return passage only b a train 
leaving Was' m on Deo. . Detailed 








information be given later. 


called the Youth’s Temperance Manual, = 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





YOU ARE 


WANTED. 


SUPERINTENDENTS with successful experience, and a clean, honorable record, who are 
capable of filling Jarger places and are in earnest to secure them; for positions, in 1889, paying 


from $1,500 to $2,500. 


HIGH SCHOOL PRINCIPALS, both men and ladies, of sound scholarship, excelling 
in discipline and in graces and dignity of person,—for positions paying from $750 to $1,500. 
COLLEGE PROFESSORS who can show ripe scholarship and rare suecess in teaching. 
NOW is the time to lay plans for your future. 
We shall take pleasure in corresponding with you. 


TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 


ORVILLE BREWER, Manager, 


170 STATE STREET, CHICAGO. 


New York City, Box 1969. 
Banch e: {ie Paul, Gemaa American Bank Building. 





ouan’s ins 
w 


Teachers’ Bureau. 
(FOR BOTH SEXES.) 
Professors, Teachers, Go' Mu 
Ch Also Bookkeepers, ographers, 
sy > ava) annie 
A. D. ’ 
4 , 329 Fifth Ave., N. % 


Teachers Agency 


L 

American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Col- 
1 hools, Families, and Churches, Circulars 
of choice schools carefully recommended to 

mts, Selling and renting of school proverty, 
SCHOOL FURNITURE and schools supp Best 
references furnished, 

E, MIRIAM COYRIERE, 

31 E. 17th Street, betweenBroadway and Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. 


BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


110 Tremont St. TON 21 W. 5th St. 
Studio Bulldin>, » 8T. PAUL, MINN. 


Good teachers recommended to school officers. Good 
places for successful teachers. Ciraulars on application. 
For Registration. Best 


N oO F Ee = facilities, efficient ser- 


vice, large business, not in collecting advance 


Yep 











fees, but in providing competent Teachers with | y 
Positions. Form, for stamp. 
R. E. AVERY, 2 West 14th 8t., New York. 





TEACHERS WANTED, ‘ureaus st“Cotis, 
13th year. 

ALLEN’S FORTY LESSONS. 
Double Entry Book-Keeping, 


FOURTH EDITION. 

Used in over 200 schools and colleges. These 40 
lessons will impart more and clearer knowledge 
of the science of accounts than has heretofore 
been given in 100 lessons, 

Price $1.25. Introduction price to Schools and 
Teachers, $1. Sent on receipt of price. 

GEORGE ALLEN, Newbern, N, C. 








AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


Teachers’ Agency. 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families, su. 
perior Professo; iccipals, Assistants, Tutors, 
and Governesses for every department of instruc- 
tion ; recommends good schools to parents. Cal! 
on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


POSITI N often become vacant 
during the school year 
hen the competition is not so great as during 
the vacation months. Every week during the 
an we have calls for teachers. Some- 
es even with our large we do not have just 
the teacher who is at liberty to accept a desir- 
able place. Of course we sae — A. a 
exper- so often, we thin will 
lences STRIKE US pay all good teachers to 
register in some good Agency. Wise teachers 
improve opporte ties. Send for circular, W. 
D. Kerr, ., UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 16 
Astor Pluce, New York. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established, 1855. 
7 East 141TH Sreeet, N. Y. 
Yor larger saiuries, or change ot iocation 
address Tcachers’ Co-operative Association, 170 


State sfreet, Chicago, Lil, Orville Brewer, 
anager. 














READY DECEMBER 1lith. 
THE CONSTITUTION OF THK UNITED 
STATES, AND THE 
DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE, 


In —— French and German, 
_ columns, with Historical a 
otes. Price, $1.00, postpaid. 
LAIDLAW BROS. AND OO., 137 W. 4ist 8t., 
New York City. 


ted in 
Political 





BUCKEYE BELL FuuhOR!. 





Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches, 
hools, Fire ILLS 


‘arms, etc, < 
2 sent Free. ( 


VANDUZEN & TIFT. Ciscinacti. 0 





CHRISTMAS- NEW YEAR 





CRAM, GOLDTAWAITE’S NEW GEOGRAPHICAL COMBINATIOY. 


Invaluable for home, library, school, or office refer- — 


ence. 


delivery guaranteed. 
GEOGRAPHICAL News free. 


are revised up to November Ist, 1883. 
GEO. F. CRAM, Publisher, 


WM. M, GOLDTHWAITE, Manager, 


i9 PARK PLACE, 
Goop AGENTS WANTED. 


This beautiful 12-inch Globe, Goldthwaite’s 
patent, mounted in brass nickel-plated castings, the 
base in cherry or mahogany, plush covered bottom, and 
copy of Cram’s Universal Atlas of the World, hand- 
somely bound in cloth, together with one year’s sub- 
scription to the GEOGRAPHICAL News, Lieut. Fred. 
Schwatka, Editor, published monthly, for $15.00. Safely 
packed for shipment to any point in the U. 8. Safe 
Catalogue and copy of the 
Regular Price of the Atlas, 
$5.75 ; the Globe, $12.00. The Atlas and Glebe Maps 


NEW YORE. 








eachers 


IBOOKS . 


TEACHERS’ 


Elegant 84 Page descriptive Catalogue FREE if you mention this 
paper. Orders filled promptly, large stock on hand. Many Normal 
Schools, Institutes and thousands of teachers were supplied by 


us the last year. 


You can get all such books promptly of us at a good 


discount. Also large stock of books for School Libraries on hand, catalogue 
of th= best 1,000 ready in September, 


E. L°KELLOGG & CO., Educational Pubs., 


2% Clinton Place, New Vork. 
151 Wabash Avenue, Chicag® 








1 pene will confer a favor by mentioning the JouRNAL when Communicating 


with advertisers, 
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t 
offer evor known, is made in onder t that our samples may 


placed they can be seen, all over America. Write 
poem pi b= make sure of the chance. Reader, it will be hardly any 
trouble for wd to show th C7 et noe to those ‘who may call at pu 
bene and 7s er you know all, if you 
further, why pode harm is rrelb But if you do send 
once, you can re free one of the best oo 


address at 
wore in coe, Ted ond our finan Py of Costl m- 
all freight, ete. Address orge 
Poe Bar aie Fendiea, Se 


R. H.MACY &C0.'3 


SIXTH AVE., 13th to 14th 8T., 
NEW YORE. 


Holiday Opening 4 


OF DOLLS, TOYS, AND ARTIOLES FOR 
CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 


(FIDENTLY STATE THAT WE 
WB CAN CONT! HOWN SO COMPLETE AND 








RESENTS TO FATHER, MOTHER 
TEACHERS, CHILDREN, FRIENDS AND THE 


TN OR THe Mitt TON MERE, 
ox ALWAYS. AT LOWER PRICES THAN 
E 
ANT gov ERS. HAVE RANSACKED EVERY 
PART OF EUROPE AND AMERICA, AND 
A 


0 
ATION, THE EXHIBIT EM- 
xd. SN SEWHERE - FOR 

E r 
NOT TXUSEMENT AND INSTRUCTION OF 
& FRIENDS (WE THINK IT WILL 





TTL 
NOL OF BE UNINTERESTING FOR (HE BIG-)| 


GER ONES) WE HAVE PREPARED A 


Window Display 


WHICH WE venzoes > 70 noes yj 
ALL FORMER 


UR HERETO L 
HAPPY CHRISTMAS SURPRISES NATUB- 
ALLY JUSTIFY HIGH EXPECTATIONS. 


Bluebeard in two Tab'eaus, 

The Babes in the Woods in Two Tableaus. 
Puss in Boots in Two Tableaus, 

The Sleeping Beauty in Two Tableaus. 

Little Red Riding Hood in Two Tableaus. 

Cinderella in Three Tebieaus, 


Goods may be selected now, and we will 
hold and de‘iver them on any date de- 
sired. Windows illumivated every eveu- 
ing. We prepay freight on paid purchases 
of $5 and over to all towns within a 
radius of 100 miks. Mail orders promptly 

and carefally executed. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


a far sounding & bighiy sacisf 
tory Bells for Bohesie, C urehes 
MENEELY & CO. | Est» 
WEST TROY, N. ¥. 1826 
Desoription prices and on application. 








How ty Gure 
siin§ Sealp 
DISEASES 
swith the< 
Mm CuTICURA 
REMEDIES. 


HE MOST DISTRESSING FORMS OF SKIN 
and sca ip diseases, with loss of hair, from 
infancy to old age, are speedily, economically and 
permanently cured by the CuTICURA REMED 
when all other remedics and methods fail. 
CuTicura, the great Skin Cure, and CUTICURA 
pear, an exquisite Skin Beaut ifier, prepared from 
externally, and CutrcurA RESOLVENT, the new 
Blood Purifier, internally, cureevery form ofskin 
and blood disease, from pimpics io scrofula. 
Sold everywhere. Price, COTICURA, 
25c.; ResoLvent, $1. Prepared by_the ‘fomas 
DRUG AND CHEMICAL Co aay Mass. 
Send for “ How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


les, blackheads, chapped -_ ened 
Pir n prevented by CuTicuRA So yy 














—aaiad in one minute, for ali pai contre weak- 
nesses, in CUTICURA ANTI-PAIN PLASTER, 
the only pain-killing plaster. 25c. 





CUR "1 DEAF 


Pror’s Patext Improvep_ Cush 
IONED Ear Drums Perfectly ie. 








BROWNS 
FRENCH 


—— FOR ———- 

ey LADIES’ AND CHILDREN'S 
BOOTS AND SHOES, 

Awarded highest honors at 


Phils., 1876} Melbourne, 1: 
riin, 1877 Frankfort, 
is, 1878 | Amsterdam, 
New Orleans, 1884-85. 


Paris Medcl on every bottle 
Beware of Imitations, 











|FOR CONSU MPTION 


Piso’s Cure is our best selling medi- 
cine. I havea personal knowledge of 
its beneficial effects, and recommend it. 
—8. Lanny; Druggist, Allegheny, Pa. 








Low Rates to Preachers and Teachers. Agents 


FREE Sampie Dr, X. STONE’S BRONCHIAL WAFERS. 
Wanted. STONE MEDICINE €V., Quiney, Lilinois- 





McShane Bell Foundry 
cmt SES PLE for UCR TES! 


Price and Catalogue. Addrens 
‘aes EO. 











‘Mention this per. © Baitimore, be 





GREATANERICAN 













Hanging Lamp, 
No boase can 


Decorated Toilet Set, or White Granii 


ive the same 
We yk phot ges be 


COMPANY THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY 


P. ©. Box 289. 


COOCD NEWS 
TO LADIES!/: 


ENJOY A CUP OF GOOD TEA AND COFFEE. 
Send to the OLD RELIABLE, No Humbug. 


inducements ever yee Now's your e-F to get u 
orders for our celebrated TEAS COFFEES ey | 
beautiful Gold Band or Moss 
Deco Gold Band 


EES, avd secure a 

tees Oe China Tea Set, or Handsome 

a on Seats Set, or G Band or Moss 

Watch, or Webst Unabridged Dictionary 

or Wa or Webster's 

uality of goods and premiums as 
a 


31 & 33 Vesey St., New York. 


A Fortunate Accident.—Mistress (after 
a heavy crash in the kitchen below)— 
“Gracious, Bridget, I hope you haven't 
} ange 3p that new vase I brought home to- 


o idger—" No, Mem; it’s one o’ the 
limmin meringe pies that ye’3 was abakin’ 
this afternoon. 


Young Lady—* Papa, what does swool- 
ful mean?” 

Father—“‘ [don’t know, my dear. Have 
you consulted the dictionary i 

Young Lady—** Yes, and the word is 
not there.” 

Father—‘‘ Well, try ‘ The Quick and the 
Dead.’ If it isn’t there it doesn’t mean 
anything.” 


A gentleman of this city observed ne 
little son attentively studying a ma 

the world. ‘‘ What place are you lookin 

for, Willie?” he inquired. Thesmall bor 
knit his brow and traveled a circuitous 
route with his forefinger before he an- 
swered earnestly. “Twin’ to find 
Chwisendom.” 


“John, you are not listening to a word 
Iam saying! 

“Ww hy, my dear, I am all ears.” 

**T know you are, and that makes it all 
the more provoking.” 


Affectionate Wife—‘‘I saw the foung 
Widow Green to-day. You don’t know 
how bewitching she looks in her mourn- 
ing!” 

Fond Husband—* And I suppose you 
envied her the opportunity, eh?” 
Affectionate Wife—‘‘ How can you talk 
so, Charles? You know that black never 
was becoming to me.” 


A temperance man is said to be writing 
a play, in which all the villains will ap- 
pear on the stage in a state of mellow 
inebriety. He will probably call it a 
“* mellow drama.” 


A Stirring Sermon.—Mrs. Blinks; ‘* You 
did nobly at church to-day. Instead of 
going to sleep during the sermon you 
listened attentively to every word.” 

“Mr. Blinks—‘‘ Best serman I ever 
heard. Glorious! The way he pitched in- 
to rich men like Winks and Minks and 
Jinks just did me good. 


The Holy Land will shortly be startled 
with the cry ‘“‘all aboard for Jerusalem,” 
and the vulgar little boys of Samdrid will 
come and drop “lozenges five cents a 
package” in the passengers’ laps just as 
vulgar little boys do in wicked America. 


Catarrh Cured. 


A clergyman, after years of suffering from that 
loathsome disease, Catarrh, and vainly trymg 
every known remedy, at last found a recipe 
which completely cured and saved him from 
death. Any sufferer from this dreadful disease 
sending a self addressed stamped a, B- to 
Prof. J. A. Lawrence, 88 Warren St., New York. 
City, will receive the recipe free of charge. 


The rag gatherer’s business is picking 
up a little. 


The best way to kill a falsehood is to let 
it lie. 
IMPORTANT. 
When visiting New York City, save Baggage 
Express and Carriage Hire and Stop at the 
Grand Union Hotel, opposite Grand Centre! 


Depot. 
oo Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1 and 
were perday, Eur pean plan. Hievatore and 
all Modern Con vemrences 
Restaurants suppiied with the best. Horsecars, 
stages, aod elevaied railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less pence atthe Grand Usion 
Hotel than aay otber first-class o i!) to the City 


ADVICE TO BOTHERS. 

MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING B8YRUP = should 
aiways be used for CaILDREN TEETHING 
SOOTHES the CHILD, SOFTENS the GUMS, allays 
all sain, CURES WIND COLIC and ia the Best REM 
EDY FOR DIARRH@A. 25 CTs A BOTTL 


On his wedding tour: Husband—‘ I 
want rooms for myself and wife.” Hotel 
Clerk—‘‘ Suite?” Husband—‘ Of course, 
she is—perfectly lovely. The sweetest 
girl in America!” 


The Holidays 


but the colder winter weather are now rapidly 
Cea tat; The joytul season is eageriy an- 
ticipated by young folis in thousands of homes; 
but in in nearly all there are one or more older ones 
to whom the cold waves and the storms mean re- 
newed suffering from rheumatic back or limbs. 
It is not claimed that Hood’s Sarsaparilla is a 
—- specitic for rheumatism; we doubt if 
here is or can be such a remedy. But the re- 
markable success Hood's Sarsaparilla bes had in 
curing this affection is sufficient reason for those 
who are suffering to try 7 this peculiar medicine. 


, hit ‘pro’and ‘con’ mean opposite 


“ es, son.” 
“Is that the reason why they speak of 
‘pr > and ‘ yy 
-n-n—yes, son. 





Best of All 


Cough medicines, Ayer’s Cherry Pec- 
toral is in greater demand thau ever, 
No preparation for Throat and Lung 
Troubles is so prompt in its effects, so 
agreeable to the taste, and so widely 
known, as this. It is the family medi- 
cine in thousands of households. 


“T have suffered for years from a 
bronchial trouble that, whenever I take 
cold or am exposed to inclement weath- 
er, shows itself by a very annoying 
tickling sensation in the throat and by 
difficulty in breathing. I have tried a 
great many remedies, “but none does so 
well as Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral which 
always gives prompt relief in returns of 
my old complaint.” — Ernest A. Hepler, 
Inspector of Public Roads, Parish Ter- 
re Bonne, La. 


“I consider Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral a 


most important remedy 
For Home Use. 
I have tested its curative power, in my 
family, many times during the pest 
thirty years, and have never known it 
to fail. It will relieve the most serious 
affections of the, throat and lungs, 
whether in children or adults.’’ — Mrs 
E. G. Edgerly, Council Blufis, Iowa. 
“Twenty years ago I was troubled 
with a disease of the lungs. Doctors 
afforded me no relief and considered 
my case hopeless. I then began ‘to use 
Aver’s Cherry Pectoral, and, before I 


had finished one bottle, found relief. I 
continued to take this medicine until a 


cure was effected. I believe that Aye r ’s 
Cherry Pectoral saved my life.”— 
Samuel Griggs, Waukegan, Il. 


“Six years ago I contracted a severe 
cold, which settled on my lungs and 
soon developed all the alarming symp- 
toms of Consumption. I had ‘a’congh, 
night sweats, bleeding of the lungs, 
pains in chest and Sides, and w&s so 
eee as to be confined to my 
ved most of the time. After trying 
various prescriptions, without: benefit, 
my physician finally determined to give 
me Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. I took it, 
and the effect was magical. I seemed 
to rally from the first dose of this 
medicine, and, after using only three 
bottles, am as well and sound as ever.” 
— Rodney Johnson, Springfield, Ll. 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Bold by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5. 








Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 


CATARRH 


Gold by druggists or sent by mail. 
E. T. Hazeltine Werven. Pa. 









E. L. KELLOGG & CO.’S 


Educational Publications. 


THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 

16 large pages. Weekly, per yea $2.50 
THE_ TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE 

AND Practica, Teacher. Monthly, per yr. 1.26 
TREASURE-TROVE. 

An illus. paper for young people, Per year, 1.00 


Love’s Industrial Education. 





12mo, cloth, 340 pages, 1.75 
Currie’s Early Education. 
16mo, cloth, 300 pages, 1.25 


The Reading Circle Library. 





No. 1. Allen's Mind Studies for Teachers. .50 
‘* 2. Froebel’s Autobiograph .560 
** 4. Wilhelin's Students’ Calendar. 0] 
** 3. Hughes’ Mistakes in Teaching. 8) 
“* 5. Hughes’ Securing Attention, 50 
Seeley’s Grube’s Method of 
Teacuinc Aritrumetic, (Nearly ready.) 
Patridge’s “ Quiney Methods.”’ 
. t2m™mo, 686 pages, illustrated, 1.78 
Parker: s Talks on Teaching. 
th, 16mo, 196 pages, 1.26 
Shaw’s National Question Book. 
Cloth, :2mo, 356 pp. Vet, postpaid, 1.50 
The Practical Teacher. 1.50 


Tate’s Philosophy of Education. 1.50 
Fitch’s Lectures on Teaching. 1.25 


Payne’s Lectures on the Sci- 
ENCE AND Art or Epucation, New edition. 1.00 


Shaw and Donnell’s School De- 
vices. Cloth, 16mo, 217 pages, 1.28 


Teachers’ Manual Series, 6 Nos. each .18 
Kellogg’s School Management. .75 
Johnson's Education by Doing. .75 
Southwick’s Handy Helps. 1.00 
Reception Day. Six Nos. 30 
Song Treasures. A popular school 
music book, 68 pp. Bright, original music. .15 
Pooler’sN.Y.StateSchoolLaws .30 
The Best Hundred Books. s+ .20 
20 cent. discount to postage 
gamely coger eamt.ot paisa) susape dhise aint oat 
25 Clinton Place, New York. 
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OUR PLACE IN SPACE! 


ASTRONOMY BY OBSERVATION. 


By ELIZA A. BOWEN. 





AN elementary text-book for High-Schools and Londamiey based on the most practical and 
interesting method of studying the subject—that of observation. To = the pal in bis work, 
careful directions are given when, how, and where to find the heavenly bodies for o' % 
nentertaining and mearmore Gre ways, the agape and phenomena of the constellations. —~ 
motions _ Seems in fam coder he which they can be seen by an observ 
The large arto peges admit reel sa anil view 2 a rt that will give a clear conception of the vest 
expanse abe fthe celestial regions. 


Introduction Price, $1.00. 


Sample copies, for qraamination, will be mailed, post-paid, to any teacher or school-officer on 
a — of the introduction price. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Pub'ishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco. 
NOW READY. 
Youtus Temperance [MAnvaAt. 


SEND FORTY CENTS FOR SPECIMEN COPY. 

The Intermediate book of the series of ECLETIC TEMPERANCE PHYSIOLOGIES. a ER. Cloth. 
Beautifully illustrated. Fully meets the provisions of the laws requiring schools to eal ysiology 
and Hygiene with special reference to effects ot alcoho! and tobacco 

Tne * Youth’s Temperance Manual” treats the subjects ee taught in physiology, and is also 
full of practica! suggestions connected with every phase of daily lif 

Price of Ectetic Temperance Physiologies : 





Exchange. Introduction. 
1. The House | Live In, . . . 18 cts. 30 cts. 
2. Youth’s Temperance Manual, 25 cts. 40 cts. 
3. Ecletic Guide to Health, 36 cts. 60 cts. 





VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Publishers, 
CINCINNATI. NEW YORK. BOSTON. 


A aye Government for nae Behool and Academies 


Our Republic: te mc st «or omen 


W. DICKINSON, Sec’y of Mass. Bd. of 





“hdretics. 








Accurate in statement and not technical in method of treatment. The Historic 
Introduction shows the Genesis of the Constitution. Interstate Commerce. The 
Civil Service Law. The States and their Sub-divisions of Governments and powers, 
and Business Affiairs, all receive proper attention. 








LEACH, SHEWELL, & SANBORN, Publishers, 


34 Harrison Ave. Extension, Boston. 16 Astor Place, New York. 
General Western Agency, 106 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 





The attention of Teachers is invited to the hENEWABLE TERM 
PLAN of the 


Provident Savines |,IFE Assurance Society 


OF NEW YORK, 
which is the CHEAPEST, SAFEST AND FartReEsT contract of Life 
lusurance attainable. 
Teachers can add to their incomes by acting as agents. 
respondence solicited. 


WM. E. STEVENS, 
SECRETARY. 








Cor- 


SHEPPARD HOMANS, 
PRES'T AND ACTUARY. 








Bradbury Eaton’s Stones 
Elementary Arithmetic. : 
Practical Arithmetic. a 
Bradbury’s Meservey’s 
Elementary Algebra. Book-keeping, Single and Double 
Elementary Geometry and Trigonom- Entry. 
etry. Book-keeping. Single Entry. 
Trigonometry and Surveying. Elementary Political Economy. 





Send for Descriptive Circulars. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Publishers, 
Boston, Mass. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO., 


PUBLISHERS ANDDEALBRS IN 
Models, 


Drawing Books, Dra 
Prang’s American Text-Rooks on Art Edu- 





SIMPLIFIED! 


Gorman—Spanish. 


Come, on fan oP for class- 
and Artists’ Mater New i Nag: Ape 
M.  #ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 
PRanc’e DRAWING MODELS. 


WHICH SPECIAL ATTENTION 18 
These MODELS have been speciatly for the 


teaching of F 
oe ing Fag uaae of tota area rates 


"anes se gt co., 
19 MURRAY 8r., NEW YORK: 





arranged in a are with 
the regard for accuracy and and 
fursished at te ble 5 have 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL OO., 


79 Wabash venue, Culoaee 











coop EAR’S | HISTORY OF 
gen Ne 


A text-book on Architecture, Sculpture and Painting for Schools 
satisfactory 


complete and sa 
HALE’S LICHTS OF TWO 


—— 


oe RY Crown Bier Cock 


and Academies. Nothing so 





F ART. 


in the 


has heretofore been offered to teachers of urt in this country. 


para i athe 


Fifty Briet Bcamgticn) Sete, tod’ by Ba Portraits of Disti 


ces 5 Poets an 


ik has been widely sought b reading circles, and is in its 16th thouse 
A wrie, end d is one oe mae 


in Mr. Hale’s most attractive 


ee eee Bele DD. nt Vola 18. 


printed and bound, and serves as an appropriate gift-boo 


HAMERTON’S ATLAS ESSAYS. 1. Practical 
Work in Art. Paper 35 cents; 2. Modern Schools 
of Art. Paper, 3) cents. By Philip Gilbert 
Hamerton, 


wri 
ost useful books. oe 
edited AMERICAN DRAWING BOOK. 


on te instruction in the art of drawing. 
. A. Chapman. cloth. Gult top. aa 


BARuRE DRAWING SERIES. A complete 
set of drawing copies. 


Any of tie above books sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price by the publishers, 
A. S. BARNES & CO., 111-113 William £&treet, New York. 


263-265 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill., 


3 Somerset street, BUSTON. 





BARTLEY’S IMPROVED SCHOOL RECORDS. 


No. 1, 


“DAILY AND MONTHLY RECORD,” is a pocket daily class-book for recording attend- 


ance, deportment and recitation ; names written but once aterm. Price, 60 cents. 


No. - * My ks? | YEAR CARD,” is a month) with envelope, for 1 ion by 

ts ; one card 1s used for a year. Price, $3. to pe per ioe Without cavelipes 00 per 100, 

No. +. 4 MONTHLY TERM CARD,” differs from No. 3, in n being used for a term, instead of for » 
ear. Price, $3.00 per hundred. Without envelopes $2.00 per 100. 

Wo.5 Se - CARD,” ts sent to parents weekly instead of monthly. Price, $3.w per 


Y TERM 
undred. Without envelopes $2.00 


satis We bthiiblls incl tccmns Gtbd oatl for thane 
TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO., Publishers, 18 and 20 Astor Place, New York. 





The Atlantic is the one American magazine in 
which a regard for letters is a controlling motive. 
—New York Tribune. 


The Atlantic Monthly 


For 1889 announces as a small part of its at- 
tractions for the reading public: 


Three Serial Stories. 


THE TRAGIC MUSE. 
By Henry JAMEs, author of “The Portrait 
of a Lady,” etc. 
THE BEGUM’S DAUGHTER. 
By EDWARD L. ByNnNzER, author of “ Agnes 
Surriage,” “* Penelope’s Suitors,” etc. 
PASSE ROSE. 


By ARTHUR SHERBURNE HARDY, author of 
“ But Yet a Woman,” “The Wind of Destiny.” 


This story began in the September number, 
and wil) continue until April. 


ALSO 


Essays, Literary, Social, Histori- 
cal, Poems, Short Stories, Travel, 
Sketches by the Best Writers. 


EDUCATIONAL PAPERS. 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY has from time to 
time contained important papers on topics 
relating to Education, by men of large exper- 
ience and of exceptional ability to discuss edu- 


cational principles and methods. It wil] con-| 


tain similar papers in the future, as important 
questions shall arise. 


Among teachers a favorite monthly sugmaaine 


tiantic, the best purely literary journal 


in America. It always contains articles uf special | 


value to educators, other literary matter 
from the ablest wrtterk of the day.—Pennsylvania | 
School Journal. 


TERMS: $4.00 a year in advance, POSTAGE FREE. 


CHRISTMAS. 
JOHNSON’S 


[Jniversal  Gyclopedia. 


Subscription Price, $48. 
A. J. Johnson & Co., 


11 Great Jones St., New York. 


FOR 








A NEW CATALOGUE 


OUR PUBLICATIONS. 


CONTAINING 
TEXT BOOKS FOR THEOLOGICAL SEMIN ARIES. 


Hebrew, Creek and Latin. 
SCIENTIFIC TEXT BOOKS AND INDUSTRIAL 
WORKS FOR 


ARCHITECTS, MECHANICS, 
STUDENTS, Etc. 
Miscellaneous Works, 
Including a Complete List of our Editions of 
RUSKIN’S WORKS 
In Separate V olumes and Sets. 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, N. Y. 
*,* Will be sent free, by mail, on application. 


The Singer's Christmas. 


to. culiad a lenee number of Obristmas Carols, 
Antioene, Songs, Quartets, &c, Please send for 
ists. 


Beautiful Cantatas for Girls and Boys. 
| Good sen So or ree ae Boy, 's Christmas. By 


ENGINEERS, 








Rosabe doz. 
The November and December numbers of | | Babe of Rethiohen. Children’s Voices and 


the Atlantic will be sent free of charge to | 


new subscribers whose subscriptions for 


1889 are received before December 20th. | ©" 


Postal Notes and Money are at the risk of the 
sender, and therefore remittances should be made 
by money-order, draft, or registered letter, to 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & (0,, 


4 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


First Steps in Scientific Knowledge. 


By Pav Bert. 
“ tt makes the teaching of Elementary Scien 
possible in The Common School.”’ ” 
«*Price List and Desortptive Catalogue free on 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 
Putlishers of School and College Text- 
bee School Stationery and Supplies. 





uartet. Benj. Cutler. 20cts. $1.80 per doz. 
| Jin ,t--¥ 30 ts. 3 _—h very pretty. Leo. 
} wis. 30c per doz. 
| Chris:mas Gift. A Santa Claus Story. Rosabel. 
cts. $2.40 per doz. 
Cc t Napping. A nice musical Drama. Leo 
Lewis. 3% cts. $3 per doz. 


King Winter. 


O. Emerson. 30 cents. $3 per doz. 
aS Christmas. T.M.Towne. cts. 


) awh Songs and Caruls. For Young 
. lee — Douglas Wiggin. 12 cts. 


mn. and Interesting wee Services. 
~ of My eg a he doz.) R ~%, gong. 
. ’ OZ. osa - 
of the Christ, ( We. , $1.08 doz.) Sawyer. 
Cantatas for Choirs, Societies, &c. 
Cc 
hristmas ey ® (35 cts., ia dn i Gutton 
Christus, tw cta® 
ANY BOOK MAILED FOR RETAIL PRICE 


OLIVER DITSON & CO.. BOSTON, 





ete. | |, A. DITSON & CO.. 867 Roadway, New York 





KINDERGARTEN 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 


ATERIAL 
7 EAST (4th ST, N.Y. 





Rms will confer a favor by mentioning the JouRNAL when communicat- 


ing with advertisers. 


